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THE PARIS CONGRESS—II 


By tHe Researcu OFFICER 
[Continued from page 626] 


A paper by Doctor Th. Sokolowski, of Warsaw, under the title: 
* An Attempt at Explanation of the Phenomena of Telepathy and Psy- 
choscopy ” need be cited only in connection with the theory which 
the author advances after reviewing and rejecting several older sug- 
gestions: namely, that there is a teleplasmic machinery underlying 
this phenomenon. The Reverend Drayton Thomas, of London, in a 
later session played somewhat upon the same theme; with the difference 
that he bases his judgment upon cited facts of a particular case to 
a degree leading us to give his abstract: 

* During 18 private séances with the trance medium Mrs. Osborne 
Leonard it is noted that difficulties and confusion of thought, as well 
as diminution of psychical power, occur at the end of each séance. The 
following explanation is suggested: . 

“A semiphysical emanation projected by the medium envelops 
her, as well as the sitters and the intelligence that manifests in control 
or in communication. This emanation increases the receptive power of 
the medium’s brain. Its constant fluctuations in the course of the 
séance and its progressive diminution toward the end, are the principal 
obstacles in the way of the transmission of thought. These fluctuations 
are attributed to definite causes; they characterize all psychical mani- 
festations. Taking the form of mechanical energy in physical séances, 
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the emanation in a much more subtle form is present during the 
occurrence of mental phenomena. 

“ Hypothesis: The anesthesia of the medium, synchronous with the 
transfer of sensitivity to the brain, makes the latter hypersensitive 
for the reception of thoughts and sensations. Hence, the possibility 
for the spirit guide and the communicators to come en rapport, through 
the fact of their immersion in the emanation. Interpreter between 
the intelligence that communicates and the medium’s brain, the control 
personality enables the spoken message to pass.” 

An interesting “ spontaneous manifestation ” of the Congress came 
in the form of a letter from Mr. O. Jacobsen, of Harstad, Norway, 
describing certain communications ostensibly from a dead sailor named 
Danielsen, drowned near Oslo. ‘Get the port people to dive for me,” 
said the communicator. “I am so near that I could be seized easily 
by the hands if only they could see me. I am close to an outlet near 
the Nyland factory.” Full details were given for finding the body, 
which was discovered through taking advantage of these. At the 
same session there was an interesting discussion of the relation of light 
to psychical manifestations. Tischner, the day before, had advanced 
the view, which seems to be distinctly that of most researchers, that 
darkness is a subjective factor due to autosuggestion. Doctor Kind- 
borg now opposed this; we are surely not to be so victimized by 
prejudice, he said, as to deny that there are many cases where darkness 
is absolutely essential. 

A rather pointed discussion likewise arose, provoked by certain of 
Mr. Bird’s pictures of wax molds of presumably teleplasmic structures 
obtained through Margery. Doctor Osty compared these molds, the 
exact nature of which will very shortly be shown to our readers, with 
the celebrated Kluski paraffin gloves; and he stated that while very 
puzzling to medical men, both groups of molds, he felt, were unfor- 
tunate in that he thought they could probably be reproduced if no 
heed were paid to conditions. He conceded that they could not be 
reproduced under the conditions described as in effect during the 
séances. But he agreed with Mr. Bird when the latter expressed a 
hope that we should ultimately have a phenomenon which would defy 
reproduction by any means whatever and under any conditions what- 
ever; which could not occur at all save through genuinely psychical 
means. Then, of course, we should be free of all the extremely com- 
plicated questions revolving about what conditions are necessary to 
prevent certain frauds, and what ones were really in effect at a given 
time and place. 
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Doctor Joseph Boehm, already mentioned as contributor of a paper 
on the Konnersreuth stigmata, also read a discussion the general terms 
of which were in this reviewer’s judgment distinctly vague and un- 
defined; but which led to the interesting and potentially important 
suggestion that every individual experiences some metapsychical 
sensations; and that ordinary sensorial activity is nothing more than 
the emergency brake upon the supraconscious manifestations. 

Some homely truths that are more or less familiar to all of us 
were put forward in unusually attractive form by Doctor Rudolf Lam- 
bert, of the University of Stuttgart, in a paper on “ The Degree of 
Certitude Attained in Parapsychical Experiments.” His abstract 
follows: 

“The cause of the systematic negation of parapsychical phenomena 
is the demand for proofs that are impossible to furnish. For in the 
end it is impossible to exclude the possibility of an unknown inter- 
vention. But then, it is for those who deny to afford some proof of 
such intervention, and to show that this may have operated in all 
our scientific experiments. 

* Further, it is impossible to surround these parapsychical experi- 
ments with such guarantees as in practice will render all negation 
impossible. ‘The strongest scientific affirmations—that, for instance, 
of the impossibility of perpetual motion—have no other proof than 
the mere fact that under certain conditions we have always found the 
same phenomenon to occur. 

“It is therefore incumbent upon the negators of parapsychical 
phenomena to discover ‘the alleged artifice’ which will explain the 
phenomena through a simple fraud. ‘This demand has already been 
met in certain experiments—the Eglinton slates, for example; but 
systematic negation needs to wreck in the same fashion the totality 
of psychical experiments.” 

A return to the domain of experiment is had in the paper by 
Doctors Jean Charles Roux and Francois Moutier, of Paris. Under the 
title ** The Conditions of Metagnomic Perception,” these experimenters 
describe work extending over eight years with the same subject under 
various conditions. 

* After having indicated the numerous difficulties which make these 
studies still uncertain, the authors turn their attention to the statistics 
of a considerable number of experiments which so far as_ possible 
eliminate accidental errors; and from these they seek to determine 
the favorable and unfavorable factors for metagnomy. 


“They study in this way: (a) the percipient; (b) the réle of the 
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object with which he claims to be in contact; (c) the influence of the 
sitter; (d) finally, What are the conditions that favor metagnomic 
contact with an individuality more or less remote on whose trail it is 
desired to get? 

“The authors indicate the numerous problems which their re- 
searches have brought up: the nature of memory; the breaking open of 
the sitter’s intimate life, easy with some individuals but impossible with 
others; the inhibitive réle of consciousness on these psychic activities ; 
especially the extension of this inhibition into the obscure and auto- 
matic domain of the mental life. 


They find that observation of 
subjects in a state of lucidity enables one to approach by a new path 
the study of [normal] human psychology.” 

This paper, assuming that careful analysis shows it to stand up 
under criticism, is the sort of thing of which we should have more. 
After one has worked eight years with a single case, one ought to 
be in a position to advance working hypotheses of various sorts. If 
one is not, the reason can only be to one’s discredit: either one is 
deficient in observation or in judging what observations are critical; 
or one is lacking in the scientifically bridled imagination that leads 
to hypothesis; or one is constitutionally a grubber after dry facts 
with no ability to correlate them. The present authors readily take 
on themselves the responsibility of forming a judgment as to the 
direction in which their eight years of work leads them; we could do 
with more psychical researchers who would display equal willingness 
to carry their own burdens. 

We have one distinguished instance of a scientifically controlled 


imagination projected into our work from another and more nearly 


orthodox series of experiments. When Driesch finds experiment out- 


running theory, he has not hesitated to look about for the direction 
from which theory is to catch up. His Congress paper on “ Biology 
and Metapsychics” presents ground over which most of us -have gone 
with him before, and we need say nothing more about it than to 
express a complete willingness to have Driesch keep his views actively 
before us until they are definitely adopted into our own and into 
orthodox scientific theory, or as definitely shown from both quarters 
to be fallacious. 

Another exponent of academic science who takes metapsychics 
seriously, and one of the few Frenchmen to do so, is Doctor J. Maxwell, 
of Bordeaux. He deals, in his paper on “ The Philosophy of Life 
and Metapsychics,” with an aspect of our science which we are a bit 
inclined to overlook: the moral one. He tells us: 
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“ During the past fifty years, psychology has been recast by the 
discoveries of metapsychics. Similarly these discoveries have recast 
metaphysics, regarded in the sense of ‘hyperphysics’; just as in 
its turn physics has been recast by the study of the constitution of 
the atom. 

“ Metaphysics shows us life in the form of a formative energy, 
working in a plastic matter which does not evolve of itself. This is 
the life that directs evolution and individualizes itself in the doing. 
It is a continuous phenomenon, and through it are explained heredity, 
ontogenesis, phylogenesis. 

“So here one comes back to the concept of an immortal mind, 
a permanent principle, a synthetic unity in the course of quantitative 
and qualitative progression. This concept restores a solid base to 
morality, by proving the insanity of materialism, and the impossibility 
to-day of any longer justifying this latter on scientific grounds.” 

If Driesch and Maxwell come into our field from that of orthodox 
science, they must be largely interested in the bearings between these 
two fields so often regarded as irreconcilable, and in the attempt to 
reconcile them. A paper along these lines, so important to us in our 
fight for academic recognition, was presented by Doctor Kroner, the 
Berlin neurologist, already mentioned as one of Eleonore Zugun’s 
protagonists. Doctor Kroner tells us in his abstract: 

“The parapsychical manifestations will be recognized as scientific 
only when they can be annexed without any undissolved residuum to 
the ordinary laws of nature. 

* Psychoanalysis gives us the key to these phenomena and the means 
of getting them acknowledged scientifically by making them compre- 
hensible and robbing them of their repulsive features. At the same 
time psychoanalysis blazes a path for the researcher; and it is at 
once the way leading to understanding, to personal control and to 
catharsis. 

“The mechanism of mediumistic phenomena can be regarded as 
one of a large group of dissociations of the mind (ecstasy, fanaticism, 
hypnosis, somnambulism, dream, neurosis, schizophrenia, the deeds of 
infant prodigies), and is itself an introduction to the exploration of 
the subconscious. The formation of mediumship is close parent to 
that of neurosis, and is to be interpreted as a process of sublimation. 

“In searching its subject parapsychology will distinguish, in the 


psychoanalytical subconsciousness, a deep consciousness conforming 
with the ‘spiritual heritage’ and supporting the manifestations of 
clairvoyance; a vegetative consciousness which supports the generative 
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and organo-vegetative processes as well as those of physical medium- 
ship; and a cosmic consciousness which is the basis of clairvoyance in 
time and perhaps of spirit manifestations. 

* The parapsychical ‘ faculties’ are normal functions of these deep 
strata of the mind, which in consequence of dissociation come to the 
surface. These are natural processes and not miracles. In a word, 
psychoanalysis opens broad perspectives of mediumistic education and 
methodological organization.” [The author’s italics throughout. | 

The history of early psychical research abounds with the ideas 
and the facts of hypnosis, masquerading under various terminologies 
which we have finally replaced with one of scientific precision. Doctor 
E. Kindborg, of Breslau, would apparently have us hesitate lest we 
had gone too far in the abandonment of hypnosis to orthodox psy- 
chology; he described experiments which, if we must accept them, 
rather restore to it some of its mysterious features. His abstract 
states: 

** Suggestion in itself is not a sufficient explanation of hypnosis. 
The hand as well as the magnetic mineral exercises a direct action 
upon the nervous system. The French scientists were right in claiming 
that there occurred a true phenomenon of transfer, independently of 
all suggestion. Thus the author has succeeded in confirming the 
experiments of Binet and Féré made in 1885, and has demonstrated 
that a magnet, applied to the head of a hypnotized subject who is 
engaged in counting aloud under a verbal suggestion, will check his 
speech. The author’s hand exercises a similar inhibitory influence, 
even through a heavy sheet of cardboard; the most minute precautions 
having been taken to avoid all suggestion, even involuntary. The 
author’s hand has similarly arrested the growth of plants. 

*The- conclusion, that human magnetism produces hypnosis by 
arresting the normal brain currents, is established. It is for this 
reason that the persons called mediums insist upon the formation of 
a circle to facilitate their entry into trance.” 

Of all the Congress papers, none provoked more interest or more 
discussion from the floor than those of Karl Krall; and this despite 
the fact that they contained so little that was in any sense new. 
M. Sudre selected these papers for his discussion in our November 
issue, so we need say nothing further about them here. Herr Krall 
was followed by Doctor W. Neumann, of Baden-Baden, who gave 
an emphatically negative report on the “ thinking dog ” Rolf, charging 
the dog’s owner and the experimenters with fraud; and who on general 
grounds involving the difference between mind and soul, sought to 
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show that animal pseudo-psychology suffers from such confusion as 
to rob of all their probative force the experiments of Bechteref, referred 
to by Krall in his Congress paper and by Sudre in his discussion 
thereof just cited. Incidentally, on the Sunday following the Con- 
gress, an attempt was made to demonstrate another thinking dog to 
a large group of the delegates assembled at the Institut Metapsychique, 
but the occasion was a complete failure. Whether in a smaller room 
in the sole presence of Richet, Osty, Driesch and his master, or whether 
in the larger circle of about forty observers, the dog was quite unable 
to give the correct answers. He barked a good deal, sometimes in 
obvious excitement and sometimes apparently at random; his master 
fed him incredible quantities of tid-bits without any apparent attempt 
to reward him for success and withhold reward for failure; but con- 
nection between the dog’s responses and the material presented to him 
was absent in almost complete degree. Out of charity we draw the 
veil over his identity; the conditions were no doubt distinctly trying 
for any positive powers which he may possess. 

Dr. Osty, Director of the Institut Metapsychique International, 
gave his Congress paper on the subject upon which his work in 
“metapsychics has been centered: ‘The Precognition of the Individual 
Human Future.” He distributed to the members of the Congress the 
full printed text of his remarks. His abstract gives a topical analysis 
of his paper, as follows: 

“The method of experimental investigation which he has employed 
in the progressive study of the phenomena of precognition of the 
future. 

“The correspondences and divergences in his experiments, made 
in more than 2,000 séances during seventeen years with fifty-nine 
metagnomic subjects. 

*“'The major psychological advances thus obtained. 

“The new avenues opened for experimental investigation from 
the psychological, physiological and physical viewpoints.” 

M. René Warcollier, of Paris, presented to the Congress a report 
of experimental work done which, of all such reports given in Paris, 
must have gone furthest beyond the knowledge and expectations of 
those present. The contributor explains how he came into contact 
with Doctor Gardner Murphy, of Columbia University, New York, 
and gives the results of thirty-five attempts at telepathic transmission 
between Paris and New York, covering a period of two years of col- 
laboration with Dr. Murphy. The paper was illustrated with lantern 
slides to go with the description of seven of these experiments which 
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the two workers regard as positive in their results, and which were 
given the Congress for the better part in quite unedited form. In 
these cases one finds the same factors of success by approximation, 
of apparent mental contagion among the percipients, and of the trans- 
mission of the rejected thoughts of the agents, as occur in the other 
rases Which M. Warcollier regards as properly telepathic from among 
his numerous experiments in remote telepathy over much shorter dis- 
tances. He therefore feels that the experimental transmission of trans- 
atlantic tlepathy has been realized. He does not himself add, but 
every reader will add for him, that granting his conclusion, it at once 
follows that we are driven in the strongest possible fashion away from 
any theory of telepathy by radiated energy and toward one of telep- 
athy through utilization of the relativistic structure of the universe. 
There is, not exactly a contradiction between these findings and those 
of Cazzamalli and Desoille, but at least a failure to display the cor- 
respondence which one might have expected; and this must be a grave 
concern for the theorists of psychical research in the immediate future. 
In the reviewer’s judgment, the answer will be found in some sense in 
the directions suggested by his own and Sudre’s comments on_ the 
Cazzamalli experiments. Either the results which Cazzamalli and 
other experimenters attribute to radiations from the human cortex 
are entirely parasitical concomitants of the physical conditions of the 
experiments ; or else the radiations which occur are a purely collateral 
result of the same primary cause that lies behind the metapsychical 
functioning of the subject. 

Our regular contributor, M. Sudre, in a paper “ The Experimental 
Method in Metapsychics,” stressed again and again the cardinal prin- 
ciple that these phenomena are natural ones, occurring under the 
same determinism as those with the machinery of which we are more 
familiar. We may also mention here an important observation which 
M. Sudre made in comment upon Dr. Driesch’s paper. The German 
biologist had remarked that the spirit hypothesis was simple. Sudre 
pointed out that simplicity in itself is no adequate ground for accept- 
ance. He thought that as our knowledge of the universe increased, we 
should find ourselves forced to reject simple theories in recognition of 
the fact that the true explanations are highly complex. This is an 
argument of considerable force, and one that is habitually overlooked. 

In this connection brief reference may also be made to the outcome 
of an interesting and important question of scientific policy which 
‘ame formally before the Congress. Sudre feels that the paramount 
need of psychical research is academic recognition: that without this 
we shall get nowhere and that with it we shall make rapid strides. He 
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would apparently sacrifice almost anything for it. He feels, moreover, 
that it can be ours at extremely small sacrifice. If, as Mr. Salter 
cleverly put it in reporting informally to the London S.P.R. upon the 
doings of the Congress, we will promise the academic scientists that we 
will never, never, never call in the naughty idea of spirits; that we will 
never, never, never have any traffic whatever with this outlawed 
lhypothesis—why, then, the university psychologists and biologists and 
physicists will embrace us and our data. So a proposition was actually 
put before the Congress that organized psychical research thus pledge 
itself never, never, never to drag the spirits into the light. The vicious 
character of this proposal must be evident to any mind that has not 
lost all sense of proportion. The present reviewer certainly is not to 
he accused of undue leaning toward the spirit hypothesis—if anything, 
he leans unduly away from it. Yet he is certainly not going to permit 
anybody to dictate to him, on wholly extraneous grounds of alleged 
expediency or on any other grounds at all, the aprioristic exclusion 
of this or of any hypothesis that may be suggested as fitting the 
observed facts on metapsychics. Driesch put this identical reaction 
before the Congress, and more than any other individual was respon- 
sible for the squelching of the proposal to outlaw the spirit hypothesis 
without benefit of clergy. 

Other matters of routine and of scientific business came before the 
Congress. It was voted to hold the fourth session of the Congress in 
Athens, in 1930; and a fifth session was tentatively arranged to go 
with the semicentennial of the S.P.R. in London during 1932. The 
attempt to standardize the terminology broke down completely in a 
highly amusing tri-lingual session that occupied an entire evening and 
gave a good imitation of the tower of Babel. A Greek delegate was 
the outstanding feature here; every mention of dissatisfaction over 
any existing term was met by him with a suggestion for a Greek 
derivative of ten or a dozen syllables. The entire resources of his 
language were placed at our disposal by this gentleman, who was easily 
able to invent jaw-breaking Greek compounds faster than the rest of 
the delegates could discover the need for them. It was finally agreed 
that international uniformity of words was impossible of attainment, 
and that it was likewise unnecessary. If each nation will standardize 
its own terminology so that there may be precision of original expres- 
sion and of translation, that is all that can be asked or expected. 
Steps were put informally under way to see what can be done in this 
regard with the English terminology, and the next Congress will per- 
haps see progress in that direction not only with our own but with 
other tongues. 
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THE QUESTION OF HUMAN 
RADIATIONS 


By RENE SUDRE 


The question of human radiation was brought up, at the Paris 
Congress, by the papers of Messieurs Cazzamalli and Desoille. The 
readers of this JournaL are aware of my opinion about the experi- 
ments of the Milan professor. Although he has perfected his apparatus 
and obtained numerous curious results I regard his technique and his 
method as inadequate: his technique because he works with receivers 
tuned for the extremely short waves, manipulation of which is an 
extremely delicate matter; his method because he supplies no contra- 
proof through operation with normal subjects and because he presents 
as metapsychical a phenomenon which is perhaps entirely normal. 
I have put these criticisms conversationally to Cazzamalli in friendly 
fashion, and he tells me that he will make all the experiments necessary 
to meet them. 

As for M. Desoille, he too has tried to show that the propagation 
of an electromagnetic radiation occurs during the phenomenon of 
telepathy, and even during normal variation of the subject’s state of 
consciousness. He has put his subject between a short-wave trans- 
mitter and a receiver-detector apparatus, and he claims to have 
obtained some rather conclusive results. But unfortunately his experi- 
ments have been very few and the possibility of technical error is not 
excluded. All wireless amateurs know that when the detection of 
extremely short waves is attempted, the effects of electrostatic capacity 
become very noticeable, so that the operator must take special pre- 
cautions to prevent the movements of his body from influencing the 
reception. Inasmuch as emotion produces movement of the body, it is 
possible that the noises observed in the detector have been wrongly 
attributed to the emotive state per se, when in reality they represent 
only normal changes in electrostatic capacity due to such movements. 

A long series of complementary experiments is therefore necessary 
before a definite judgment is possible. It would even be necessary that 
these experiments be under the control of radio specialists. The larger 
part of the existing research on human radiation has been prosecuted 
by metapsychists who are not physicists, and who have not even had 
a very clear understanding of electromagnetic radiations. Thus, we 


have experimenters who try to detect these radiations with an ap- 
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paratus tuned for wave-lengths of five meters, while talking about a 
power of penetration in excess of that of the strongest X-rays, or of 
the gamma rays given off by radium. Now the wave-length of these 
latter is more than a million million times shorter than the figure 
named! Whenever the proponents of human radiation will indicate the 
numerical value of these pretended electromagnetic waves, they may 
be assured that radio specialists will construct the necessary apparatus 
to bring them in evidence, and will apply all the resources of their 
technique to the perfecting of these. But from the od of Reichenbach 
right down to the present moment the matter is left in the most fan- 
tastical vagueness; and this is why savants will not take it seriously. 
The occultistic schools have largely contributed to this discredit by 
wrongly and randomly associating the very definite physical notion 
of “vibration” with all sorts of mysterious powers and chimerical 
faculties. We have often seen in the present series of papers that 
vibration can never explain telepathy, because there is no definite 
frontier between telepathy and clairvoyance, which latter is not capable 
of explanation through any physical representation at all. Indeed, 
without going at all into the supernormal, I do not even believe that 
any act whatever of the mind is susceptible of a physical explanation. 
Mind is mind, and it is vain to seek its reduction to matter or motion. 

A recent book has shown how essential it is to distrust this tendency 
to think of all new phenomena in terms of a “human fluid,” of 
“ physiological vibrations,” etc. This is a large volume entitled Le 
fluide humain devant la physique revelatrice et la metapsychique 
objective [The human fluid in advanced physics and in objective meta- 
psychics]. The author is an officer, Captain G. Mondeil. Although 
the book has just appeared, it is some years old and not at all up to 
date. From the historical viewpoint it is equally weak, inasmuch as 
it does not deal with the question of the human fluid as this has been 
formulated since Mesmer and Jussieu. If the author, who has had the 
goodness to cite me frequently, had seen the chapter of my Introduction 
to Human Metapsychics devoted to the “ human fluid,” he would per- 
haps have conducted his researches differently and perhaps would even 
have been more circumspect in his whole judgment of physical meta- 
psychics. It is natural that having denounced an illusion, one should 
be tempted to extend the demonstration to the entire genus in which 
the fallacious species is found. I will not speak further of the second 
part of his work, in which M. Mondeil deals with telekinesis and tele- 
plastics. Confining myself to my present subject, I content myself with 
recognition of the complete loyalty of his explanation and the ingenuity 
which he has shown in the conduct of his numerous experiments. 
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The point of departure of these experiments is this: In darkness, 
one holds an electric bulb by its base in the left hand, and with the 
right hand one rubs it strongly with the open hand, moving the latter 
away from one. In one or two seconds, if the conditions are favorable, 
the lamp will be seen completely suffused with a milky light. In genera! 
it is necessary to continue the rubbing for one or two minutes, after 
which one will see luminous points taking form and occupying always 
the same place inside the bulb; and finally the lamp is completely 
illuminated at each passage of the hand. At this point one may leave 
the lamp for several seconds; at each approach of a finger there occurs 
a lightening. The glimmer persists at times for as much as three 
seconds. It is bright enough to illuminate an object in contact with 
the lamp. When the passes of the rubbing hand are continuous and 
very rapid, the luminous effluvium seems at times to leave the lamp 
and follow the hand. The glow disappears as soon as the lamp is wet, 
but returns after drying. The moisture of the hands is an obstacle 
to the phenomenon. A point is attained when the glow reappears 
without further passes, especially if the hand remains in contact with 
the bulb; but the author has also succeeded in reviving it by mere 
presentation of the hand or by passes that do not touch the glass. 
Here at least it cannot be a question of the heat produced by the 
friction. 

It is this first series of experiments, published in 1921, that suggest 
the thought of a manifestation of human energy.’ M. Mondeil presents 
these experiments as “a contribution to the study of animal radio- 
activity.” In reviewing his brochure in the Revue Metapsychique for 
January, 1922, I made all reservations as to the source of these light 
glimmers. I stated that there was perhaps involved a simple clectrifi- 
cation arising out of the mechanical energy developed in the friction. 
I added that it might equally be a matter of the emission of this 
“human fluid,” the reality of which could hardly longer be doubted. 
Of course I had here in mind the experiments of Ochorowicz [see below | 
much more than the od of Reichenbach and de Rochas. However that 
be, M. Mondeil followed my advice to multiply his experiments with 
the view to settling their electrical explanation. He rubbed the lamp 
with a rubber-gloved hand, and got practically the same result as with 
the naked flesh: the lamp lit up as before. Even a potato sufficed to 


1A citation from my writings, made immediately after the explanation of these 
experiments, would tend to make it seem that I had at the time drawn from the 
experiments the conclusion that the ‘‘human fluid’’ was of proved reality. This 
citation applies not to M. Mondeil, but rather to some medically controlled experi- 
ments in the mummification of animal and vegetable tissues.—R. S. 
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produce the mysterious illumination! He did not stop with this; he 
got the effect with a glass lamp which, in addition, being electrified, 
attracted small objects in accordance with the classical knowledge on 
this point. But he got also other phenomena which were less in con- 
formance with the principles of static electricity. Or rather, he dis- 
covered some bizarre applications, unknown to physicians, of the 
electric charge and its division into the two categories of positive and 
negative. For these one may refer to his book; for while interesting, 
they are foreign to our present topic. 

The study of the action of the hand upon pendula” led M. Mondeil 
to the highly controverted subject of “ magnetometers.” This word is 
applied, after the Abbe Fortin, to small objects intended to demon- 
strate an alleged “ magnetic force ” emanating from the human body. 
Joire’s sthenometer, Baraduc’s biometer, Tromelin’s fluid motor, are 
variations of this apparatus, which consists of a needle free to turn 
about a vertical axis. When the hand is brought near it the needle 
turns, sometimes very rapidly, and even when it is under a glass bell. 
It is generally stated today that the rotation occurs under the in- 
fluence of the heat radiated from the hand, which causes minute air 
currents. Still, one of Mondeil’s experiments seems to put this explana- 
tion in doubt. Presenting his middle finger at a distance of two or 
three millimeters from a steel needle suspended on a thread, he got, 
after a few seconds, some oscillations followed by an apparent attrac- 
tion which persisted while he slowly withdrew the finger. This adherence 
of the needle to the finger, moreover, could not in every instance be 
ascribed to an effect of capillarity due to perspiration; and in any 
event, air currents seem hardly applicable to this phenomenon. ‘ Here 
we are in an impassé from which escape is difficult,” writes M. Mondeil, 
who in accordance with valid practice always tries to explain his 
results on the basis of known forces. He finally concludes from the 
totality of his experiments that these known forces explain the major 
part of the phenomena which are advanced on behalf of the “ human 
fluid,’ and particularly that we can thus explain normally the 
phenomena of the luminous bulb. But he insists that there is a residuum 
that remains inexplicable through exterior forces, and which must 
therefore be attributed to the emanation of an electrical fluid from 
the human body, under conditions which vary according to the indi- 
vidual and the external influences. This physiological fluid moreover 
has nothing in common with the teleplasm produced by metapsychical 
subjects. 


2 Meaning, of course, electrical pendula: light bodies suspended on a silk thread, 
which are attracted or repelled according to their electrostatic condition.—R. S. 
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I have no objection to make to these conclusions, unless perhaps I 
object that M. Mondeil’s experiments still do not permit the solution 
of the problem of the psychic fluid. There are necessary further experi- 
ments, conducted by a real physicist and with laboratory apparatus 
of great sensitivity. The extraordinary development of the wireless 
has perfected the methods of electrical measurement ; today we evaluate 
currents of less than a billionth of an ampere, and we measure in 
microvolts the alternating tensions created by the current received 
from distant broadcasting stations. It is therefore possible for us 
to know the nature and measure the magnitude of the infinitesimal 
electrical phenomena that go on in the neighborhood of the human 
body. When we have successively made allowance for the part played 
by static electricity, by heat, by capillarity, by ionization, etc., we 
shall know (rather than guess) whether there remains an unidentified 
factor which may be the human fluid. For this it is necessary to wipe 
clean the slate of the past and to proceed afresh in a vein of rigorous 
experiment ; [for to the recorded experiments of the past we cannot now 
apply the precise measurements of the present epoch]. Likewise we 
must not be content with experiments on a single subject ; for we must 
be aware of the factor of extreme differences between individuals which 
characterizes psychical research. 

An important step has just been taken in this direction by an 
astronomer, M. Albert Nodon, president of the Bordeaux Astronomical! 
Society. This savant has for a long time affirmed the existence—even 
before Millikan was able to prove it by his beautiful researches—of 
ultra-penetrative radiations, of a much higher frequency even than 
the gamma rays of radium. These ultra-rays go through very con- 
siderable obstructions, and are to be thought of as issuing either 
from the sun or from the remote stars. By virtue of their extreme 
shortness of wave-length, they are able to penetrate inside the atomic | 
structures and to disrupt these by driving out the peripheral atoms 
or even the nuclear ones. Radioactivity, which up to now has been 
regarded as an internal property of matter, may be due, according 
to the hypothesis of Professor Jean Perrin, Nobel prize winner in 
physics, to the disruptive action of these ultra-penetrative radiations 
from without. And now M. Nodon wonders whether life itself may not 
be en rapport with these radiations, and he has made a series of 
researches which seem to establish the presence of a radioactivity of 
the living cell. 


The radioactive power of a substance is measured, in general, by 
the electrometer, through the ionization produced in the air. The 
molecules of air, dissociated and electrified by the radiation, are pre- 
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cipitated according to their sign (positive or negative) about the 
charged plates of the electrometer, and thus create a convection 
current which is measured by the loss of charge in a given time. When 
the current is very small, it is essential that the electrical isolation 
of the plates be perfect ; likewise that their electrostatic capacity be as 
small as possible. M. Nodon has built an electrometer that meets these 
conditions: under a charge of forty volts it suffers no appreciable loss 
after thirty minutes. 

The measures were first made on the green leaves of various plants, 
as well as on the pistils and stamens of the flowers; then on the dead 
leaves. It is found from these tests that the radioactivity of vegetable 
matter is in general of the same order as that of uranium. This radio- 
activity is greater for the reproductive organs than for the other 
parts of the plant; likewise greater for freshly cut plants than for 
partly faded ones. For entirely dried plants it is zero. From day to 
day it undergoes slight variations analogous to those of radium and 
uranium. It decreases on interposition of a thick lead screen between 
the plant and the sun. In diffused light, it is substantially the same 
whether outdoors or in a closed room. The ionization caused by the 
plant is not in general symmetrical; that is to say, there is a difference 
in the production of positive and of negative ions. From this we must 
conclude that the vegetable cell is able to present a spontaneous 
electrical charge, positive or negative. Finally, the radioactivity of 
earth freshly dug from a field is comparable to that of fresh plants. 
It decreases when the earth dries; and for soil dug from the floor of a 
damp cellar it is zero. 

Similar researches in animal radioactivity have been carried out 
with insects, with results entirely parallel to those obtained in the case 
of vegetable radioactivity. The radioactivity of insects runs about 
three to five times that of uranium, per unit of weight. Sick insects 
have a radioactivity sensibly weaker than healthy ones; when dead 
they no longer give off any appreciable emission. Thus, for a live fly 
the discharge of the electrometer took two seconds; for a dying fly, 
seventy-five seconds; for a dead fly, 180 seconds. Like vegetable 
specimens, animals frequently present a free electric charge. 

M. Nodon has been able to place only the smallest animals inside 
the cage of his electrometer; so for the best of reasons he has been 
unable to study in this way the radioactivity of human beings. But 
he cites researches made by Dr. Miiller of Ziirich, who tried to show 
that the human body emits an undefined physicochemical agent issuing 
with very particular force from the inner faces of the phalanges of 
the left hand. The emission would be weaker at the tips of the fingers, 
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and the flow would be increased by muscular contraction or by an 
effort of will, according to Miiller. He assigns a great power ot 
diffusion to the fluid, and says that various bodies are liable to emit 
it after having been exposed to its action. It is characterized further. 
according to Miiller, by the conductibility displayed for it by insulating 
substances. In M. Nodon’s view, we have here not any human fluid, 
but rather an electronic emission given off by the bodily tissues. 

M. Nodon has likewise attempted the photographic study of thes: 
vegetable and animal radiations. He has placed leaves, flowers and 
insects on plates of gelatine bromide, in darkness and with the objects 
of the experiment insulated from the emulsion by inert tissue. Th« 
images of the living objects are found projected in white on the black 
ground of the positive, leaves giving here a less marked impression 
than insects. This is not the first time that photographic experiments 
of the sort have been tried; the “ vital fluid” of Baraduec and Darget 
will be recalled. The criticisms of these results made by photographic 
experts are such as to permit us to attach no great scientific valu 
thereto. The gelatine bromide is quite easily affected by physical and 
chemical agents, in such manner as to leave an apparent photographic 
impression. The interchanges of gaseous matter which go on between 
living bodies and the atmosphere, the influence of secretions, the action 
of radiant heat, etc., are actors in these “ perfidies of the sensitive 
plate,” as the chemist-metapsychist G. de Fontenay has called them 
while condemning them in another connection. 

Quite something else, however, are the experiments of Ochorowicz 
with Stanislawa Tomezyk; and these have led the Polish scientist to 
conceive the existence of a particular physiological radiation, which 
he calls the XY" rays. He first established the emission of “ rigid rays * 
issuing from the hand, displacing small objects, and constituting 
nothing in the world but a form of teleplasm. Then he examined th« 
action of the hands upon a photographic plate enveloped in black 
paper. At first he saw on the subject’s fingers some white spots, which 
formed agglomerations of white points on the positive. At other times 
the process was further advanced, an actual visible effluvium being 
produced between the fingers and the plates. Finally a point was 
attained where the effluvium could be seen leaving the skin and con- 
centrating itself in a luminous cloud which would then be impressed 
upon the sensitive plate in the form of a luminous circle, more or less 
surrounded by nebulous strata. Ochorowicz interposed thick screens of 
metal plate between the subject’s hand and the plate; but the radiations 


passed through these. He exposed the radiations to the action of 
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electrical and magnetic fields and found them insensitive to both. They 
were of considerable power, attaining a range of two meters. 

A series of instructive experiments showed that these rays had 
nothing to do with the subject’s normal physiology; they were entirely 
dependent upon her conscious and subconscious psychism. It is thus 
that, contrary to the ordinary physical laws, a photographic plate 
placed under a sheet of lead was more strongly affected than one under 
a light sereen—because there was necessary a much greater effort of 
will to overcome the obstacle. This intervention of ideoplastics—that 
is to say, of a faculty wholly metapsychical—is the profound distine- 
tion between this work and that of the authors of whom we have been 
speaking; the latter are careful to remain in the domain of pure 
physiology and physics. For M. Nodon the radiation must be com- 
posed of electrons and must be due to the action upon the living cell 
of an ultrapenctrative cosmic radiation. Its wave length, shorter than 
that of any known waves, would enable it to get inside the atoms of 
the protoplasm, to act upon the electrons therein, to provoke mani- 
festations of the most intrinsic vital forces. Certain of these clectrons, 
driven out of the cells, would cause the vegetable or animal radio- 
activity which is observed in experiments with the electrometer. 

Let us hasten to add that these ideas are purely hypothetical, and 
that in fact they lack any adequate experimental basis. Indeed, M. 
Nodon has not proved that there is an electronic emission from living 
tissues; if his experiments are valid, he has proved merely that there is 
ionization of the air in contact with living bodies. The question of an 
unknown radiation to provoke this ionization remains therefore quite 
open. The question of the rapport with the subject’s psychism, in the 
case of man, remains likewise open. The bridge into the metapsychical 
domain has not been crossed. What physicist, conversant with our 
studies, will take up and systematize all these experiments, and dissipate 
the fog which surrounds them? Here is a wonderful work to be achieved. 
Well might the prejudices against physical metapsychics, and in par- 
ticular against teleplasm, vanish if this problem were thus to receive 
the attention from laboratory physics which it merits. 


JOANNA SOUTHCOTT’S BOX 


No. 5. THe Openine 


By HARRY PRICE 


Foreign Research Officer, American Society for Psychical Research 


The Great Day has come and gone; the Box has been opened; 
and if mankind has not been regenerated thereby, there is at least 
one mystery the less in the world. Except for a record cloudburst 
and inundation in London, and a seismic disturbance in Jerusalem, 
the day passed without untoward incident. The London floods and 
the Palestine earthquake would have been avoided, the Southcottians 
now maintain, if the 24 Bishops had put in an appearance at the 
opening: as a matter of fact, one only attended. 

The opening of the box took place at the Hoare Memorial Hall, 
Church House, Westminster, on June 11, 1927, at 8 p.m. Professor 
A. M. Low, D.Sc., the well-known scientist, presided. The projected 
ceremony had aroused extraordinary interest among the public and 
the large hall was crowded. 

In an earnest endeavor to clear up the Southcott mystery once 
and for all, the following letter was sent to Miss Alice Seymour and 
Mrs. Rachel Fox, the respective leaders of the Blockley and Bedford 
rival Southcott Societies: 

June 28th, 1927. 
Dear Madam, 
Re Joanna Southcott Bowes 

It is the intention of the National Laboratory of Psychical Re- 
search to open the Sealed Box in their possession at the Church House, 
Westminster, on Monday, July 11th, 1927, at 8 p.m. 

The Council of the National Laboratory are of the opinion that 
this will be a good opportunity for disposing of all existing Joanna 
Southcott Sealed Boxes and they therefore extend a cordial invitation 
to your Association to have the so-called “ Great Box ” opened at the 
same time. <A similar invitation is, by public advertisement, being 
extended to all owners of Southcott Sealed Boxes. 

Trusting that your Association will coéperate with us in this 
matter. 


I am, Yours faithfully, 


[ Signed | Harry Price, 


Honorary Director, and Chairman of Council. 
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Miss Seymour replied (July Ist) as follows: 
Dear Sir, 

In reply to your letter of invitation to be present at the opening 
of the Box of which you have charge, I am not sure that I can be 
in London on that date. . . . I will, however, see that some of 
us are there, as there may be an important communication in MSS 
. . . It is impossible to produce the “ Great Box” unless the 
necessary few simple conditions are complied with by the Bishops. 
We are not to invite them; they will come on their own accord some 
day, and demand it to be sent them. 


| Signed | Atice Seymour. 


Mrs. Fox wrote (June 30th): 
Dear Sir, 

I have received your registered letter of June 28th and I thank 
you for the invitation you have accorded me, which, I regret to say, I 
am unable to accept. 

As President of the Panacea Society I hasten to say that, though 
we are deeply interested in Joanna Southcott’s Box, which will be 
opened by twenty-four Bishops of the Church of England, in a time 
of grave National danger, we have no jurisdiction over it whatever, 
seeing that it is not in our possession. Again, I would bring to your 
notice, that the Box must be demanded by twenty-four Bishops (the 
twenty-four Elders of the Book of Revelation) and not by your 
Society. 

I enclose literature which will open your eyes to the seriousness 
of the subject of what you quite properly call the “ Great Box.” 

| Signed | Racuer J. Fox. 


We were disappointed—though not surprised—that the “ other 
box ” in the possession of the Southcottians would not be opened with 
the Laboratory casket; nor did our notice in the Times, advertising 
for other Southcott boxes, produce any results. 

We again sent a circular letter and ticket to every Bishop inviting 
him (or his representative) to be present at the opening of the box. 
Quite a number promised to attend if their duties permitted, but only 
one, the Bishop of Grantham (Dr. Hine), put in an appearance on 
the night. The Bishop of Crediton was represented by his son. The 
Church House, Westminster, is well known to the clergy as various 
convocations and meetings of the Church of England are held there. 
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By eight o’clock the Hoare Memorial Hall was filled to capacity, 
many well-known people being among the audience. Emissaries of 
the Blockley Southcottians were outside the hall distributing leaflets 
extolling the virtues of their box! Representatives of the Bedford 
faction had obtained admission to the hall. The audience came in a 
spirit of sceptical amusement and curiosity. The Manchester Guard- 
ian, in describing (June 12th) the ceremony says: “ Nothing more 
queer has happened in London for a long time than the opening last 
night of Joanna Southcott’s box. It was not opened, as the poor 
woman specified, in the presence of twenty-four bishops to save the 
nation at a time of disaster. The revelation was made in a semi- 
humorous and semi-scientific spirit in the religious setting of the 
Church House with the strange combination of psychical researchers— 
who conducted the proceedings-—one bishop, and a hall full of the 
merely curious, and one, and only one, indignant believer. The 
speakers from the Laboratory dealt with the strange craze in a cool, 
scientific spirit not without touches of humor.” 

In an amusing speech Professor A. M. Low told us what a lot he 
did not know about Joanna. He said the Press had commented on the 
possibility of the box—which was deposited on the table in front of 
nim—containing an infernal machine, but he could assure them that 
this was hardly likely. He congratulated the National Laboratory of 
Psychical Research on the open manner in which it 
experiments. 


conducted 


After Professor Low’s opening remarks Mr. H. Ernest Hunt then 
lectured on the history of Joanna Southcott, who, he pointed out, 
had little education, the only literature with which she became really 
familiar being the Bible. Forty years of obscurity was followed by 
24 years of * publicity ” which resulted from her gifts of prophecy. 
There were 4,500 pages of her prophecies in our libraries. 

Mr. Hunt was interrupted by the only “ believer” in the audienc 
who had the pluck to make himself heard, who hotly denied that 
Joanna ever sold the so-called “ seals ” to her followers. I was after- 
wards able to confirm Mr. Hunt’s statement by quoting an extract 
from the London Courier of September 19, 1804, where it is stated 
that “the selling of these seals was an offence cognizable by law ” 
and the authorities had stopped it. The Southcottians afterwards 
gave the seals away to purchasers of a shilling book. 

When Mr. Hunt had concluded his address I gave a lantern lecture 
on the history of the Laboratory box and showed slides of the various 


portraits of Joanna, X-ray photographs of the contents, reproduc- 
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tions of Joanna’s “ seals,” contemporary newspaper cuttings, etc. 
By the time I had concluded it was 9:20. 

Professor Low now announced that the box would be opened and 
a wave of excitement passed over the hall. I picked up a heavy 
pair of metal shears and proceeded to cut the four steel bands which 
encircled the box. At the same moment a magnesium flash was ignited 
and the photograph—here reproduced for the first time—was taken. 

After I.had cut the bands and the faded silk tapes, I opened the 
lid and asked the Bishop of Grantham to remove the contents, one 
by one, at the same time as I gave a description of the articles to 
the 23 Press representatives who were present. I was not aware of 
any particular sensation as I opened the box or helped to remove 
the contents but the Daily Chronicle says I opened the box “ gingerly, 
as though suspecting some hidden danger”; another paper adds 
that we removed the articles with “ trembling fingers ”; while a third 
account remarks “on the growing scorn” on my face as I gathered 
what the objects were. All these accounts are inaccurate: we opened 
the box as unconcernedly as if it had been a box of chocolates and 
as for being “ scornful” of the contents, we at once realized that 
that they were of real antiquarian interest and of no little intrinsic 
value. 

The audience, like those on the platform, could not help being 
struck by the way in which the X-ray photographs had given us 
detailed clues to the objects found in the box. All our deductions 
were correct. The pamphlets. books, ete., indicated by shadows, were 
not clearly discernable in the radiographs but the solid objects were 
all as we anticipated. The complete contents of the box, which 


caused considerable amusement among the audience, are as follows: 


COMPLETE LIST OF ARTICLES FOUND IN JOANNA 
SOUTHCOTT’S BOX 
BOOKS, ETC. 


(1) Anecdotes of Richard Brothers, in the Years 1791 and 1792 with Some Thoughts 
upon Credulity, occasioned by the Testimony of N. B. Halhed, Esq., of 
the Authenticity of His Prophecies. By Joseph Moser. London, 1795, 
J. Owen, 8vo, pp. 36, unbound. 


(2) The Surprises of Love, Exemplified in The Romance of a Day, or An Adventure 
in Greenwich Park Last Easter, etc.; The Romance of an Evening or 
‘Who Would Have Thought It?’’ London, 1765, T. Lowndes, 8vo, pp. 274, 
three-quarters calf. Annotated by Joanna Southeott. 
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(3) The Remarkable Prophecies and Predictions for the Year 1795 of that Great 
and Wonderful PROPHET, Don Johannes Gautier That Now Lives in This 
Neighbourhood, 


Also, The True Account of a Wonderful Star 
Which Appears in the Sky Every Evening. ‘‘Printed and sold in London,’’ 
8vo, pp. 8, folded. 

(4) Ovid’s Metamorphoses; Translated by Eminent 

Samuel Garth, . . . Vol. 2. 

ealf. 

Riders (1715) British Merlin. Adorn’d with many Delightful Varieties and 
Useful Verities. . . . By Cardanus Riders. London, 1715, John Nutt 
for the Company of Stationers. 12 mo, unpaged, 11.50, gilt calf with two 
silver clasps. Printed throughout in red and black and MS. notes in con- 
temporary hand. 


(6) Calendier de la Cour. 


Persons. Published by Sir 
London, 1794, Martin and Bain, 12 mo. 


Imprimé Pour la Famille Royale et Maison de sa Majesté. 
Paris, 1773, Herissant, unpaged, 11.60, 16 mo. morocco gilt extra. 
(7) Two Discourses. 


Out of the Illustrious Hugo Grotius 


London, 
1652, W. Lee, 16 mo, pp. 116, old calf, contemporary MS. notes. 


(8) Lottery Ticket for 1796 ‘‘for an Eighth part of Such Beneficial Chance as shall 


belong to the Ticket.’’ Issued by Richardson, Goodluck & Co. for lottery 
drawn February 6th, 1797. 


(9) Slip of paper, 344” x14", on which is stated: ‘‘ Printed on the River Thames, 
Feb. 3rd, 1814.’’ 


SILVER COINS 
(1) 2d. Maundy piece, William and Mary, n.d. 
(2) 1/— piece of Oliver Cromwell, 1658. 

(3) 1/6. Bank Token of George III, 1812. 
(4) 1/— George III, 1787. 

(5) 1/— ‘‘Norfolk and Suffolk’’ Token, 1811. 
(6) 1/—- George II, 1713. 

(7) 1/— Token, 1811. 

(8) 1/— Token of William ITI, n. d. 

(9) 3d. piece of Charles II, 1670. 

(10) 3d. piece of George III, 1762. 


White metal medallion, with gold rim and ring, of Geeorge III and Charlotte. 
1809 Jubilee medal. 


COPPER COINS 


1d. George III, 1807. 
(2) 1d. Cornish Token, 1812. 

(3) 1d. Cornish Token, 1811. 

(4) 1d. Token of Tavistock, 1811. 
(5) Yd. George III, 1799. 


(6) 1d. Token, Birmingham, 1811. 
(7) %4d. George III, 1806. 

(8) 44d. Token of George III, 1811. 
12d. Token of George III, 1813. 
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(10) %d. John Howard Token, 1793. 
14d. Maidstone Token, 1795. 
(12) Yd. George III, 1771. 
1%4d. Mail Coach Token, n. d. 
(14) 14d. George III, 1775, double struck. 
(15) Yd. Isle of Man, 1799. 
(16) 14d. James II, 1689. 
(17) %d. Dublin Token, 1794. 
(18) %d. George III, 1779. 
(19) 1/— James II, 1/— ‘‘gun money,’’ made of brass out of cannon when James” 
was in retreat, August 1689. 
(20) 14d. William and Mary, n.d. (2 busts on obverse). 
(21) 4d. William and Mary, n.d. (2 busts on obverse). 
(22) 4d. George III, 1796. 
(23) 14d. William and Mary. (Bust on either side) 1694. 
(24) Medallion struck in memory of Augusta, Princess of Wales, 1772. ‘‘A much 
injured victim.’’ In leather case, lined velvet. 
(25) Brass money weight for 36/-. 
(26) Brass money weight for 27/-. 
(27) Brass money weight for 13/6. 
(28) Brass money weight for 10/6. 
(29) Brass money weight for 5/8. 


MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS 
(1) Horse pistol, complete with ramrod. 
(2) Oblong leather miniature ease, glass inside but no miniature. 
(3) Turned bone or ivory dice cup. 
(4) Puzzle, known as the ‘‘ puzzling rings’’; ‘‘bow’’ missing. 


(5) Woman’s embroidered nighteap, worked with yellow flowers, edged yellow silk 
and silk ties. 


(6) Pair of conical tortoiseshell and inlaid gold drop earrings. 

7) Turned boxwood box containing seal of Duke of Wellington (?). 

(8) Large double-ended fob-purse, of green silk cord, covered with cut steel beads, 
which contained most of the coins. 


It will be admitted that Joanna left a most amazing and hetero- 
geneous collection for the benefit of posterity and it is a matter of 
speculation as to what her intention was. Mrs. Scoresby Routledge, 
writing to the London Times (July 14th) says: “In view of the com- 
ments which have appeared in various newspapers—not The Times— 
on the subject of the contents of Joanna Southcott’s box, may I, as 
one who was present at the opening, say that I was very much 
interested ? 


*“T knew till last night practically nothing about the prophetess, 
but it seems clear that she was an historically-minded person. The 
box held nothing at all of her own scripts [annotations in her hand- 
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writing can be seen in the Surprises of Love| or about herself; it was 
simply a collection of objects such as might to-day be placed under a 
foundation-stone, typical, as it would seem to her, of her generation 
and likely to be of interest to succeeding ones. It contained specimen 
articles of clothing and ornament, games in common use, the file one 
always carried, a novel, a religious work, medals and coins. If this 
is correct, as would appear, the remaining boxes may be expected to be 
of the same character, and the directions as to the opening in times 
of peril and of a similar nature are simply the very natural accretions 
of her followers and of a later age.” 

Mrs. Routledge may be right as to her theory concerning the 
interpretation to be placed on the contents of Joanna’s box; or, as 
I remarked in a previous article, the objects were perhaps intended 
to be symbolic. a 

Personally, I consider the articles most interesting and they are 
of some intrinsic value. The Richard Brothers pamphlet must be 
‘are. Brothers was a prophet and a serious rival to Joanna who pub- 
licly denounced him as a false prophet at her meetings, and one day 
in a rage she, woman-like, defaced a thousand copies of his portrait 
with red paint. Brothers (1757-1824) was a British naval officer, 
born in Newfoundland. About 1793 he began to describe himself as 
the “nephew of the Almighty ” and prophesied his own “ revelation ” 
on Nov. 19th, 1795, as prince of the Hebrews and ruler of the world, 
and the rebuilding of Jerusalem in 1798. He was arrested and con- 
fined in a lunatic asylum in 1795. Nathaniel Brassey Halhed, M.P. 
for Lymington, (who inspired the writer of the pamphlet found in the 
box), to whom Brothers had promised the government of India, 
attempted to raise his case in Parliament. In 1806 Brothers was 
released and was taken charge of by John Finlayson, a Scottish writer, 
who had given up a lucrative practice to follow him. In 1794 he pub- 
lished a book on “ prophecy,” A Revealed Knowledge of the Proph- 
ecies and the Times which, though it incensed Joanna, led many to 
believe in him. 

The Surprises of Love is quite an amusing and innocuous novel 
with annotations in Joanna’s writing: ‘“ Balderdash,” ‘ nonsense,” 
“well written,” “true scene,” “ horrible scribbling,” “ bravo!” etc., 
are some of the remarks. There is not the shadow of a doubt that the 
box and contents belonged to Joanna. 

Gautier’s Remarkable Prophecies is an exceedingly rare pamphlet, 
and is extraordinary for its flamboyant literary style. It commences: 
“I, Don Johannes Gautier, Prophet of the Most Highest, Lord of 
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the Universal Globe, King of Kings, and Sole Director of Heavens, I 
will open to you the Book of Faith.” 

The two almanacs are curious, Riders’ British Merlin especially so. 
It is a matter for speculation as for what purpose Joanna retained 
a copy of the French court calendar for 1773. Grotius’s Two Dis- 
courses are entitled: ‘* Discourses on God and His Providence” and 
* Christ and His Miracles and Doctrines.” 

The lottery ticket drew forth the remark from one paper that 
Joanna must have been a poor sort of prophet not to have foretold 
the winning number! The slip of paper bearing the words “ Printed 
on the River Thames, Feb. 3rd, 1814,” was printed on the ice during 
the Great Frost of 1814—one of the very few occasions when the 
Thames has been completely frozen over at London Bridge. It has 
been suggested that the slip was enclosed in the box as a clue to the 
date of the year the box was sealed. 

The coins are of great variety and some are rare; several are in 
mint condition. The Bishop of Grantham accepted the William and 
Mary silver Maundy piece as a souvenir of the occasion. It will be 
noticed what a number of tokens (both silver and copper) there are 
in the collection. But tokens were in very common use just before 
Joanna’s death—owing to the great shortage of regal coins of low 
denominations. Every large trader issued his token; so did some of 
the banks until legislation put a stop to the practice. Joanna, travel- 
ing from place to place, would naturally acquire a number of these 
tokens, most of which were redeemable only in the town or place of 
issue. The medallion struck in memory of Princess Augusta is 
exceedingly rare: I have not yet heard of another specimen. 

The brass money weights are curious and were in common use at 
one time. They were used by goldsmiths and others who required a 
ready means of weighing a certain money’s worth of the precious 
metal. For example, the 36/— piece was exactly the weight of the 
gold that could be bought for 36/— sterling. In the same way, the 
10/6 weight was used for weighing the half guineas in order to ascertain 
if the coins were genuine. 

The mass of wires, ete., which, from the X-ray photographs, the 
more sensational newspapers hailed as a contraption for firing the 
pistol on the opening of the box is, as we had deduced from the X-ray 
pictures, an old puzzle, part of which (the bow) is missing. The 
puzzle can be seen on the left of the photograph, almost touching 
the dice-box. Miss Emily Jackson, writing to the Times (July 14th) 
says this puzzle is known as “ The Puzzling Rings ” and the mechanical 
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toy engaged the pen and attention of Cardan in the 16th century; 
and the celebrated mathematician and philosopher, Dr. Wallis, has 
given a clear and elaborate description of the same puzzle in the 
second volume of his Works under the title of ** Complicati Annuli” 


or “ Puzzling Rings.” Instructions are given how “to play the rings 
on,” “to play the rings off,” ete. Undoubtedly this puzzle is of 


considerable antiquity. 

I think the photograph of Joanna’s belongings is almost. self- 
explanatory. The book at the extreme left of the plate is the calendar 
of the French Court. Then, from left to right comes the Brothers 
pamphlet, Gautier’s Predictions, and Surprises of Love.  Lean- 
ing against the front of the box are Rider’s British Merlin and 
Grotius’s Discourses. The book in the extreme foreground is Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses. 

On the sheet of paper can be seen the fob purse, medallions, coins, 
seal, miniature case, earrings, money weights, and—last, but not 
least—the pistol. On the removable padded lid of the casket are 
pinned the piece of paper printed on the Thames and the lottery 
ticket. In the bottom right-hand corner is Joanna’s nightcap. 

It is interesting to compare the psychometric impressions of the 
inediums with the known contents of the box which presented a bril- 
liant opportunity for these psychics to show their powers. 

Mrs. Florence Kingstone sensed “ religion and war ” which miglit 
be represented by the Discourses and the pistol. Dr. Arthur Lynch 
likewise got “symbols,” “directions to the faithful,” and “ sacred 
directions ” again represented by the religious discourses. 

Mr. Vout Peters did much better. His impressions of ‘ bound 
books ” (right); “3 different kinds of writings” (annotations and 
notes in various books); “long piece of poetry” (Ovid); “ curious 
drawings ” (in Riders’ Merlin) ; “ torn paper ” (there was a crumpled- 
up fly leaf torn from one of the books); “legible writings ” (right) : 
“the box lining” (in the lid: right); “the name of Jehovah” (in 
the Discourses) ; “1812 is mentioned ” (on the coins) ; “ writing blue 
or red ” (Merlin is printed throughout in black and red); and * MS. 
Svo. size” (several of the books are octavo size). 

Mrs. Stahl Wright got a “little square box ” (a rectangular minia- 
ture case or box was found) ; and “ a jewel” (earrings?). 

Mrs. Cannock received the impression of “a prophecy inside’ 
(which could be represented by Gautier’s); “a great white cap” 
(nightcap); “drawings or a chart” (both are in Riders’ Merlin): 
“hard objects and another box” (correct); “ something that is 
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crumpled or rotted” (the nightcap was much crumpled and a little 
rotted); “something concerning Christ” (the religious Discourses) ; 
“a big chart ” (there is a small chart of the human body in Riders’ 
Merlin) ; “a sort of prophecy ” (by Gautier) ; * something in it made 
of bone” (the slide of puzzle and dice box are made of bone) ; “ in her 
own handwriting ” (notes in Surprises of Love); “ there is prophecy 
in it ” (by Brothers and Gautier) ; * In this box are valuables, whether 
in money or effects. Infants’ clothes or apparel.” (Money and valu- 
able effects were in the box; also apparel in the shape of the nightcap). 

Mrs. Garrett told us that “ documents very badly written ” (cor- 
rect); “sheets of paper a browny-yellow ” (correct); “ written by 
three or in 8 parts” (the Ovid, Surprises of Love, Gautier’s Proph- 
ecies, and Grotius’s Discourses are all “ written in parts”); “ loose, 
not bound ” (two of the pamphlets are “ loose, not bound ”) ; * a man 
very strongly linked with the writing of them” (all the books and 
pamphlets were written by men) ; * not necessarily of very good char- 
acter ” (the writers of at least two of the pamphlets were charlatans) ; 
*“woman’s writing” (Joanna’s notes and notes in other volumes are 
undoubtedly written by women); “ fortunes of a girl are involved in 
the writing” (peculiarly applicable to the novel, Surprises of Love, 
which deals entirely with the fortunes of a girl of 16); ‘ something 
metal ” (correct) ; “* bound book ” (correct) ; “A portrait of a woman 
very distinct, 62, face full . . . no colour in the portrait which 
is in touch with the book, possibly in the book” (the portrait of 
Grotius, reproduced in the photograph, might be mistaken for a 
woman by a psychometrist. There is “ no colour in it ” and is un- 
doubtedly “in the book.” Another portrait of a nude woman is con- 
tained in Ovid) ; “a seal” (correct). 

Mrs. Cantlon informed us that “a large, dark thing” was in the 
box (the pistol would answer this description); “ lists of names ” 
(in one of the almanacs); “* small white boxes ” (2 small boxes, but 
not white; white dice box); “ beads” (on the purse); “ something 
to do with 9” (there were nine books and paper articles) ; “ quota- 
tions from the Bible in the box” (many of them); “looks like an 
old-fashioned watch or compass ” (the round flat boxes containing the 
seal and medallion might be taken for a watch, as they are of about 
the same size and shape); “ silver” (the clasps of Riders’ Merlin are 
of silver) ; “ something dark and long ” (the pistol) ; “ I get Jeremiah 
rather strongly. And Matthew, Mark, Luke and John.” (All these 
are mentioned in the Discourses). 


I have already mentioned the fact that “ Palma,” Stella’s control 
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or trance personality, gave us a number of words which she said 
described the contents of Joanna’s box. As I pointed out, the X-ray 
photographs proved “ Palma” to be correct. But the two words 
“icey” and “loses” were quite unintelligible to us. It now occurs 
to me that “icey ” might refer to the fact that in the box was a 
piece of paper printed on the ice (though the word ice is not used) : 
and “loses” might be the word by means of which * Palma” tried 
to convey to us that the owner of the box had lost—as she undoubtedly 
did over the lottery ticket. It was a losing ticket, or it would have 
been given up. 

Susanna Harris’s “soul-flight ” produced little in the way of 
startling predictions as to the contents of the box: “I see a great 
prophecy of the past” might refer to “that great and wonderful 
prophet,” Gautier, whose predictions for the year 1795 were found 
in the casket. 

The reader will see that several of the psychometrists made some 
brilliant “ hits ” as to the contents of Joanna’s box and this article 
should be compared with the one in which I describe the mediums’ 
efforts. 

I hope we have discharged our trust satisfactorily as to the 
opening of the box. We did our best to meet the wishes of Joanna, 
the subsequent guardians of the box, and the Devonshire gentleman 
who sent it to us. If there were nothing in the box of an epoch-making 
nature, that is not our fault, but Joanna’s! The London Times, in 
a long leading article (July 13th) emphasizes that “ the National 
Laboratory of Psychical Research acted throughout with complete 
openness and nice discretion in its treatment of the queer charge 
entrusted to it. . . .” 

* There seems to be no doubt,” the Times continues, “ that this 
box, or ark, and its contents had been the property of Joanna South- 
cott. The former owners believed that it was the right box, given 
away by her on her deathbed with strict injunction about its opening. 
Did she also give awav the other boxes under like conditions? Mystifi- 
‘ation, due to a loss of hold on truth of fact rather than to a deliberate 
intention to deceive, is common to such enthusiasts. They attempt to 
continue by any means the assertion of themselves as set above the 
rest of mankind. Joanna Southcott, claiming to be a heavenly bride in 
a sense very different from that applicable to every nun—indeed, to 
every good woman—is to be the mother of a Messiah. Nowadays 


we call it megalomania, and think it a pitiable affliction. But more 
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pitiable, because indicative of a feebler vitality and courage, is the 
commoner affliction of credulity on which this megalomania is nour- 
ished. Our age prides itself on being a rational and scientific age; 
yet even to-day Joanna Southcott’s box is by no means the only will- 
o’-the-wisp upon which eyes are fixed in the hope that it will lead to 
safety. Her known writings are sufficient proof that nothing she 
had to say could possibly save the country, or even add a spark to 
the enlightenment which mankind already has. Yet belief in her will 
continue until the last of the boxes has yielded up its secret.” 

I quite agree with the Times leader writer but doubt very much if 
the box in the possession of the Blockley Southcottians will ever again 
be opened. (It was opened in 1840 and found to contain only manu- 
scripts.) No Bishop would waste three days studying Joanna’s pub- 
lished writings (part of the “simple conditions ” laid down by the 
Southeottians). And what is more, the Southcottians do not want 
their box opened in spite of their parrot cry to the Bishops to “ send 
for it.” The Southcottian movement of to-day would not last a month 
unless they had at least one sealed box to whet the curiosity of their 
followers and, I must admit, the public at large. No box, no mystery; 
no mystery, no “movement”! ‘The Southcottians without their 
* box * would have as much “ go” in them as a motorcar without its 
engine. It would be unthinkable. But they will never get another 
Bishop to touch a Joanna box with the proverbial pitchfork. But it 
is doubtful if the modern disciples of Joanna will be affected one 
iota by the failure of the Laboratory box to “ save the world ”—or 
even themselves. As Doctor Johnson said “ We must not examine 
matters too deeply. No, sir, a fallible being will fail somewhere.” If 
not in the Laboratory box, the panacea will be found in another box! 
These Southeottians have the sort of faith that will move mountains ; 
a faith eclipsed only by their stupendous credulity. That Joanna 
was a genius of sorts is proved by the fact that 113 years after her 
death she is still compelling us to expend our time and energy in 
debating the point whether this “ Bride of the Lamb” was a much- 
maligned saint or a very astute sinner; an inspired prophetess or a 
cunning charlatan. That she had nothing to learn about publicity is 
painfully apparent. This inconclusive controversy concerning Joanna 
will never be ended until all the Southcott boxes in the world are opened 
and their contents revealed. 
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A SERIES OF 
MEDIUMISTIC EXPERIMENTS, AND 
THEIR CORRELATION WITH 
THE FACTS—III 


By GEORGE H. BREAKER 


[Continued from page 664] 


With the full séance records and the full statement of the facts 
relevant thereto so far as I can determine them,’ it is now in order 
to attempt an estimate of exactly what the medium has achieved. Quali- 
tatively it seems to me that such estimate is wholly superfluous; it 
must be evident that there are in the record numerous statements of 
fact which could not by any sensible possibility have been attributed 
to guesswork. If this impression is valid, there remains the choice 
between two theories—that of conscious, deliberately acquired and 
carefully camouflaged normal knowledge; and that of supernormal 
cognition. Against the former alternative I will not urge my estimate 
of the medium’s character, though this I conceive as of some weight. 
I urge rather the character of my precautions against normal knowl- 
edge and the character of the knowledge revealed. It is hardly pos- 
sible that any serious critic will not be impressed by the second element 
if not by the first, to the point where he will grant that the oppor- 
tunity for the gaining of normal knowledge was not given the medium. 
Some few of the single items can no doubt be broken down by suf- 
ficiently harsh criticism and made to appear the result of clever de- 
duction from my answers, etc., etc.; but in the very many cases where 
I did not know the facts and in many of those where I did, this ex- 
planation too seems defeated on the face of the record. So we are 
brought back to the theory of supernormality. 


1I may remark here that a typographical errer, the origin of which I cannot 
determine, appears on page 595 of the first installment of the present article. The 
figure given in note (37) should read $500.00 instead of $1,441.25. Likewise I may 
here be permitted to state, in response to Mr. Bird’s remark on p. 594, note (33), 
that my family history is not and never has been in print. It has been prepared, 
but exists only in manuscript and I possess the only copy that I have ever seen or of 
which I have ever heard. It has most emphatically never been available to Mrs. 
McKenzie. At the time of these sittings, of course, as Mr. Bird infers, she knew 
my name and profession.—G. H. B. 

Another typographical error, arising out of my absence in Paris which prevented 
me from reading proof on the October Journal, is seen in my note (50, p. 599). The 
word ‘‘made’’ in the second from the last line should of course read ‘‘met.’’— 
J. M. B. 
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If, qualitatively, this theory requires no support beyond what it 
receives from the face of the record, it is still customary, and alto- 
gether essential, in dealing with records of this character, to seek a 
quantitative analysis; and to this we may now pass without further 
formality. First of all, let us catalog the paragraphs in which the 
identities of specific persons, carnate and discarnate, are indicated, 
together with the persons so involved. 

(1) Lewis F. Breaker, my grandfather; paragraphs (65), (110). 
His name is not given and his relationship to me is not clearly indi- 
cated; but he appears to be sufficiently identified by mention of the 
country of his birth, his life work, and his ancestral relation to me. 

(2) Rev. J. M. C. Breaker, D.D., my father; paragraphs (2), 
(50), (67). He is very explicitly identified by valid physical and 
mental descriptions given in connection with an explicit statement 
of his relationship; and an attempt is made to state how long he has 
been dead, which at least is not a complete failure. 

(3) Mrs. Emma J. Breaker, my mother; paragraph (11). She is 
explicitly identified by given name coupled with a physical description 
that is valid so far as it goes; without statement of her relationship. 

(4) Rev. Manly J. Breaker, D.D., my brother; paragraphs (56), 
(94), (96), (97). He is identified by a very good physical descrip- 
tion; by association with a brilliant identification of his wife (see im- 
mediately below); by explicit statement of his relationship to me 
accompanied with an intriguing attempt at his given name; by an 
ultimately successful statement of the year of his death coupled with 
an attempt to state the cause which, wrong in detail, puts the trouble 
in the proper organ; and by a very nearly correct list of the members 
of his family who have died. 

(5) Mrs. Ella Breaker, wife of Manly Breaker; paragraphs (20), 
(57). After her name occurs without context, she is later brilliantly 
identified by repetition of the name in context with material about 
her husband, and with a very circumstantial physical description. 

(6) Lillie Breaker, my wife; paragraphs (29), (31), (53), 105), 
(108). She is identified by repeated approximation to her name, 
which is finally given correctly in two different forms; by statement 
of her relationship in context with her name and with an excellent 
physical description; by a very good analysis of the cause and manner 
of her death, including a proper location of the primary trouble and a 
correct reference to paralysis and loss of speech ensuing; by inci- 
dents in our habits and life together of which the “ papa” item of 
paragraph (105) is perhaps the best. The attempt in paragraph 
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(31) to give her maiden name was wrong; I note that I failed to indi- 
‘rate this and here make good the omission. 

(7) Horace Breaker, grandson of my brother Manly; paragraph 
(111). He is identified by given name (exact and without fumbling), 
by a sketchy physical description, and by a statement as to his man- 
ner of death which I am able to verify only to the extent that it 
indicates a violent and accidental demise. 

(8) George Breaker, my father’s brother; paragraphs (105), 
(107). He is identified by name and relationship to me, the two 
occurring in unmistakable context; and by occupation and cause of 
death, occurring in context with several quite erroneous statements 
about age and place of decease. But the valid elements seem to consti- 
tute a good identification. 

(9) John William Breaker, my father’s brother; paragraphs 
(33), (109). He is identified by both initials; by occupation; by a 
brilliant analysis of the circumstances of his death by drowning; and 
by a correct statement of the number and the sex of his children. 

(10) Mrs. Emma Bisbee, my sister; paragraph (45). The coup- 
ling of the name, the statement that she is living and in poor health, 
and a correct indication of the color of her eyes, seems sufficient to 
establish a tentative identification, despite the error in relationship to 
me. 

(11) Mr. Wright, now living; paragraph (12). Identified by 
name, physical and mental description, and place of residence. 

(12) Frank J. Breaker, my son, still living; paragraph (42). 
Identified by statement of name, relationship, and fact of being alive, 
all in clear context; with name of person with whom he is doing busi- 
ness, and reference to this business which lies outside my knowledge 
but is recognized by my son. 

(13) Thomas J. Kirkland, still living; paragraphs (182), (140). 
He is identified by physical description, age, profession past and 
present, allusion to his son in good context, and statement of his con- 
nection with the present work of mine. 

(14) Lawrence A. Kirkland, now living; paragraph (132). He is 
identified by age, physical description, and excellent account of his 
connection with his father. 

(15) G. C. Curtis, living; paragraph (37). He is identified by 
size, complexion, peculiar habit, and good account of our confidence 
in him and the loss resulting through him. 

If we go a little further than mere discussion of validity, and in- 
quire whether there may not be escape from the spirit hypothesis in 
the allegation that the information above catalogued may have been 
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got from me telepathically, we open the door to a wide controversial 
subject. None of these persons was consciously in my mind at the 
time of sitting; and in many other sittings with many mediums I have 
made intense mental effort to get names and thoughts to the medium 
by telepathy without ever having succeeded in any single case. Of 
course I am aware that telepathic theory can discount the matter of 
my conscious thoughts; also that the conscious effort to telepathize 
often seems to have an inhibitory result unless the agent and _ per- 
cipient are both strong psychics—which I am not. This latter con- 
sideration was strongly brought out in Hyslop’s investigation of 
Miss Miles and Miss Ramsden, perhaps the two greatest telepathists 
of whom we yet have record (Life After Death, pp. 138-140). And 
indeed, many telepathic researchers have become convinced that much 
telepathic work is carried through with the aid of spirits (Journal, 
Am.S.P.R., 1919, p. 352). 

But all these considerations may be waived in the present instance; 
for of the above fifteen identifications, five—John William Breaker, 
Mr. Wright, the two Kirklands, and the K episode in connection with 
my son Frank—involve facts wholly or partly unknown to me at the 
time of the sittings. I will not subscribe to any theory of telepathy 
which, by using the subconscious minds of any necessary number of 
arbitrary, unidentified, absent persons, is made to include such phe- 
nomena; and hence I insist that the telepathic explanation is here 
transcended. I will not discuss the present case with those who, rather 
than consider a hypothesis which deals with survival and communica- 
tion, prefer to swallow an omnipotent and omniscient telepathy which 
endows the medium with the power to select and snatch from the 
thoughts of all persons now living and dead; for in the presence of 
such uncontrolled hypothesis all discussion is futile. 

These recognitions and identifications, however, are secondary; it 
was the Camden items that constituted the raison d’etre of the whole 
experiment, as I have indicated. Whatever oblique hypotheses one is 
willing to make with respect to possible normal knowledge by Mrs. 
McKenzie of my antecedents in general, her complete ignorance of 
Camden and its people and the country about, and her ignorance even 
of what part of the United States was involved, must entirely eliminate 
all oblique explanations other than the one of chance coincidence or 
guessing. And, ridiculous as this appears on a qualitative basis, it is 
necessary to attain a numerical measure of its absurdity. To use a 
lawyer’s expression, the skeptic’s proposition is that Mrs. McKenzie 
made all her hits by guessing. Let us enumerate and examine these 
hits, citing them by paragraph numbers; and in each instance judging 
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as well as we can the ordinary chance of the item’s being right by 
accidental coincidence. We do not deal with nearly all the numbered 
paragraphs, because we are now interested only in the Camden complex. 
The sequence starts with item (20) and includes various items from 
there to the end. We deal individually with these. 

(20) An automobile trip with four or five people, one of them a 
large man, not very old. In all my vacation trips I have never but 
twice made part of the journey by automobile; so as applying to 
myself, if we say that the chance of my indulging in such a trip would 
be an even one, we are very far on the safe side. That one of the party 
would be eligible to the description “ not very old ” we may rate as a 
sure thing, though it is not in fact quite so; nevertheless, we must err 
always on the safe side. That a trip being discussed in mid-July will 
not occur until August we may again regard as certain, though we 
know it is not so. That the one member of the party who might be 
singled out in connection with this remark would also be a large man 
presents certainly no greater probability than one in three. If the 
trip is to occur at all, we may again err on the side of safety and say 
that there would be four or five people, approximately. For the entire 
item we then have a probability of one in two, and another of one in 
three, and several of one in one. The probability for the combina- 
tion of all these is the product of these, regarded as fractions: 
1/2x1/8x1/1x1/1, or 1/6. The general method which we are to 
follow will be plain from this example, and we may abridge the discus- 
sion in the following paragraphs. It is evident that the individual 
probabilities of individual items must always be a matter of personal 
judgment; I think no serious critic will assign them larger values than 
I give them. 

(22) Although this might refer to Lawrence Kirkland, in context 
with the Camden trio just referred to, this is not certain since I have 
indicated another possible interpretation; so we give it no weight here. 

(23) A mere statement that my trip was to be successful we should 
have to discount as meaningless; but when research work is mentioned 
in the same breath, long before the séance exchanges have given any 
basis for normal knowledge by the medium that research is involved, 
I think we must give a rating. Suppose we say that the chance of any 
trip made by me being given partly to research is an even one: giving 
a probability of 1/2. 

(37) This has nothing to do with the Camden sequence; but 
inasmuch as it so clearly lay outside any possibility of my own normal 
knowledge or the medium’s, we may fairly consider it in estimating 
her performance; for it has quite the same rank as the Camden items— 
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it must be accidental if not supernormal. Certainly we shall make an 
enormous error on the side of conservatism if we here employ a 
probability of 1/20. 

(39) I am tempted to include this but it is perhaps a bit too 
general, 

(60) I must be permitted to identify the person referred to here as 
my grandfather; and we may then rate the chance that he was about 
thirty years old when he bought the plantation as 1/2. 

(62), (63) These we might include without too much struggle 
but we will again err on the side of safety by excluding them. 

(64) The only thing sufficiently definite here is the matter of the 
gold deposits. If there had turned out to be a buried-treasure legend 
in connection with the plantation, I should have scored this equally 
as a hit. The notion of gold veins calls for a mountainous country ; 
that of buried treasure is essentially a seashore legend. If we assume 
that the one legend or the other is found at all mountain or seashore 
locations, we shall compensate for the non-mountain and non-littoral 
properties that carry such legends; and if we then consider the thing 
on a geographical basis, certainly we cannot suggest a smaller 
probability than 1/50. 

(66) The chance that there is a simple-minded old man now living 
on or near the plantation we may regard as a certainty. 

(70) The chance that a railroad survey was made on the plantation 
in any connection whatever, and that a railroad was operated on it 
for a time, cannot be any better than 1/25. 

(71) The chance that there was extensive drilling we may set, on 
a more or less geographical basis, at 1/20. 

(74), (77), (122) These three items, as Mr. Bird points out, may 
be regarded in toto as a successful attempt to give the direction for 
which I asked. If for this purpose we regard the compass as divided 
into eight segments and realize that the medium has used three of 
these—west, northwest and southwest—we may get round figures only 
by setting a probability of 1/2. 

(75) Examination of any alphabetized list of English names will 
indicate that the chance of a given place-name’s beginning with C is 
a longer one than 1/10. 

(76) My own impulse was to set the chance that, on my trip to the 
plantation, I would see what would appear to me as a row of beautiful 
hills or low mountains, at about 1/10. Mr. Bird insists that this 
figure is altogether too long, and suggests that it is a product of my 
long life in the comparatively flat state of Texas. Surely it errs on the 
side of conservatism when I permit him to cut it to 1/2. 
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(77) The chance that in starting for the plantation I would first 
go a little north is clearly 1/4. 

(78) The chance of a gate worked by a lever cannot possibly be 
shorter than 1/10. 

(79), (80) The sequence of an open space, an orchard, then 
another open space, is a tough one to evaluate. Suppose we say 1/5. 

(81), (113) The town must be within twenty miles or so of the 
plantation for if it were not, some other town would be. The larger 
probabilities inhere in the distances from about three to about eight 
miles, I should say; we must get out of the town, but not too far out. 
If we set the probability of fourteen miles being correct at 1/10, we 
shall have made all allowance for the medium’s failure to get it at once. 
So: 1/10. 

(83) That an old mill, still standing but abandoned, is to be found 
will of course increase with the distance covered. Inasmuch as the 
medium did not specifically put it on or adjoining the farm, we can 
afford to be generous and regard its existence in the fourteen mile 
stretch as certain. 

(84), (91) In view of the conflict of authority we may ignore this 
even though I regard it as a direct hit. 

(85) We may rate this as equivalent to the chance of my going 
from station to hotel, in Camden, via taxi; and with all due regard 
for the very many towns where the hotel is close to the station, we may 
shock the metropolitan resident by estimating it as high as 1/2. That 
the chauffeur would be a tall man—chauffeurs, the reader’s experience 
will doubtless agree with mine, are not usually so—is perhaps 1/5. 
For the two together, we have one of the few figures which I state and 
which seem open to the slightest attack as too long: 1/10. 

(86) That Clarks formerly lived near the plantation and now live 
in town is not a reversal of the usual order of things and so can have no 
smaller probability than 1/10. That families with names approximat- 
ing Wallace or Wallis, and Bowen or Baumann or Baum or something 
of the sort, once lived near the plantation, may be set in each case 
as 1/5. For the three items (Bowen, etc., being regarded as one in 
spite of the double verification) we then have a combined figure of 
1/250. This illustrates well a point which may not have appealed to 
the layman; that where several things may individually present only a 
very moderate degree of improbability, the compounding of improba- 
bilities which is introduced by the demand that all these things occur 
together runs up very rapidly. The figure we name is really not an 
excessive one when we realize that failure of any one of the names cited 
to be approximated in the world of reality surrounding the plantation 
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would create a failure of the compounded prediction. So we have it: 
1/250. 

(88) Again we have a figure of 1/5. 

(90) Though in part verified I elect to ignore this. 

(99) If I may insist that this church is to be found on the planta- 
tion, as in fact it was, the probability is surely as long as 1/50. 

(109) On the same plea as that used in (37) we may include this 
here; the elements known to me at the time being excluded. The double 
initial not being known to me must be appraised; the combination 
of two sons and a daughter must be appraised; the seafaring habit in a 
sea-captain’s son-in-law must be appraised. Surely we err to stupidity 
on the side of conservatism if for the combination, remembering that 
there were collateral facts of some inaccuracy, we set a rating of 1/5. 

(114) The road has been relocated; the old road is abandoned 
and the new one is in good shape; the new one is west of the old one. 
For the first item a probability of 1/4 is not excessive; for the second 
we may say that there exists a practical certainty; for the third, the 
figure is obviously 1/4. For the combination, then, we have 1/16. 

(115) The chance of a cotton gin is very largely a matter of 
geography. Putting it on a given interval of road, on a given side, 
with a ravine behind it, complicates the thing a lot, however; suppose 
for the combination, bearing particularly in mind the ravine, we 
say 1/50. 

(116) The chance of an irrigation system of any kind cannot be 
shorter than 1/5. 

(117) Names recognizable as approximating Robert are pretty 
common; suppose we say 1/2. 

(119) This has some value but I fear we cannot give it a numerical 
rating. 

(124) Despite the probability that there is approximate verifica- 
tion we must rule this one out. 

(125) The chance that the leading street was ever known as Main 
Street we may regard as a certainty. That it ran more or less north 
and south is clearly a matter of 1/3. 

(126) An obvious probability of 1/4. 

(127) That I have now a relative in Camden who is a young man 
with black hair might be influenced considerably by examination of 
my ancestry. In view of the complete removal of the immediate family, 
I think I may safely employ here a figure as long as 1/20. 

(132) That, on going to a wholly strange town, I will meet and 
have much to do with an elderly man, with white hair, of given height 
and weight, whose black-haired son runs his affairs for him sufficiently 
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to make this statement applicable, who once kept store and then 
changed over to a profession and who has been in public life—well, this 
fairly makes one dizzy. Estimating the matter of age as a 1/3 proposi- 
tion and the white hair as a necessary consequence of the age, giving 
the height a rating of 1/8 in view of its approximately mean value and 
the weight a rating of 1/3 on the same basis, assigning the son’s hair 
a value of 1/3 and regarding his stewardship as a certainty in the 
presence of the 1/2 chance that he exists, assuming that any person 
whom I meet intimately is a professional man, assigning a rating of 
1/5 to his history of storekeeping and of 1/2 to his having been in 
public life—all this seems amply conservative. But it leads to a com- 
bined probability, in round numbers, of 1/4000! 

(134) The chance of a new well on an old place I dare say is no 
better than 1/2. 

(136) To compensate for any over-enthusiasm in the preceding, 
we may ignore this one in the spirit of my comment last month. 

(139) The chance that there was ever talk, in a given locality, of 
working for copper, must be as long as 1/10. 

(141) This one we may regard, for present purposes, as a 
certainty. 

(145) The chance that the old Court House is still there and still 
on Main Street, being a double-barreled one, must justify the assump- 
tion that it is no better than an even chance; 1/2. 

(147) For the chance of a cousin John in Camden we surely err 
righteously and mightily if we set the figure as low as 1/10. 

I think every fair critic will agree that I have been ridiculously 
conservative. I myself feel that my conservatism has been quite 
sufficient to wipe out of the accounting the unfavorable aspects of items 
not recognized at all or recognized as wrong. If on this assumption, 
we multiply the probabilities set down in the above list, to arrive at 
the probability of all these things occurring simultaneously, we get the 
figure of one chance in 6,144,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000, 
There are twenty-seven zeros in this denominator, as anyone may 
verify by performing the multiplications for himself. Comment I 
should think is superfluous. When a thing has one chance in six million 
million million million million of happening, the allegation that it has 
happened in our presence may be dismissed with a smile. The theory 
that Mrs. McKenzie got her results by accidental coincidence falls 
to the ground. 

What is the alternative? My opinion here I will not urge too 
harshly upon the reader, since it is not so easy to put alternative 
hypotheses on a basis of cold figures as it is to do this for concrete 
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facts. But I am entirely satisfied that the only answer is the inter- 
vention of discarnate intelligence. The information as to Camden and 
the old plantation and the environs thereof and the inhabitants of a 
century ago must have come, I submit, from those who lived there 
then and who purported to be present at my sittings. Much less 
evidence would be sufficient to support a verdict in a court of justice 
in any civilized country. To anyone who is willing “ to sit down before 
a fact as a little child and be prepared to give up every preconceived 
notion and follow humbly wherever and to whatever abysses Nature 
leads” there is evidence here of the survival of mind and memory 
beyond the grave. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
ENDLESS RECURRENCE, AND PRECOGNITION 


To the Editor of the Journat, A.S.P.R.: 

May I say a word or two in regard to M. René Sudre’s article, 
under the above title, in the August number of the Journaw? 
M. Sudre adopts Nietzsche’s theory of “ Endless Recurrence ”*—that 
the universe is “ finite and constant while time is infinite ”’—therefore 
the recurrence. The universe is cyclic and “ evolution must run 
through the same phases,” and M. Sudre wishes to introduce this as a 
scientific working hypothesis. He might as well introduce the theory 
of infinite variation, as, in the nature of things, neither is susceptible 
in the slightest degree of scientific demonstration. But the suggestion 
indicates to what length the materialist mind is prepared to go in its 
determined effort to rebut the overwhelming evidence in favor of a 
spiritual interpretation of the universe. Says M. Sudre, “ these forces 
obey a strict determinism: science reveals no intervention of any super- 
natural power as having built the world and as directing it toward 
hidden ends. The natural forces therefore combine according to the 
laws of chance.” And he adds, “ The law of endless recurrence, 
regarded as a scientific truth or at least as a rational one (the italics 
are mine), is the grand revelation which Zarathustra brings to men.” 

Nietzsche’s remarkable “ revelations” are doubtless familiar to 
readers of the Journat. These revelations, his career and its cul- 
mination and the ghastly results of certain of his teachings, do not 
afford much ground for belief in his philosophic sanity or scientific 
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judgment. And yet M. Sudre seriously presents this absurd, this 
impossible “ revelation ” as a basis for scientific study and exploration. 

I have read M. Sudre’s various articles in the Jovrnat for some 
months past. ‘They all tend to discredit the spiritual or intelligent- 
direction theory in favor of the hypothesis that the universe is a 
“fortuitous concourse of atoms” and that in matter is found “ the 
promise and potency of all things.” Surely such a state of mind may 
be diagnosed fairly, without unkindness or injustice and with the best 
will in the world, as intellectual hypertrophy, complicated of course 
with spiritual anemia. 

J. H. Brown. 
Boston, Mass. 


THE PRUDEN MEDIUMSHIP 
To the Editor of the Journar, A.S.P.R.: 

The discussion by several gentlemen of the phenomena produced 
by Mrs. Pruden (Journat, March, April and June, 1926), with the 
extremely interesting return to this case provided by Mr. Wild’s 
observations in the issue of July, 1927, prompt me, as one for many 
years familiar with Mrs. Pruden’s work, to give you certain outstand- 
ing facts with reference to my own experiences in her séance room. 

You will recall, and it is recalled in the 1926 articles just cited, 
that Mr. Bird in his “ My Psychic Adventures ” gave an account of a 
seance which he had with Mrs. Pruden in 1923; in which he regretted 
that he had not held the slate from start to finish of any of the 
episodes of his séance; and in which he said that had he done this and 
had the test then been successful, he would have been absolutely satis- 
fied of the lady’s genuineness. ‘To Mr. Wild’s testimony that he has 
on occasions been permitted to do exactly this, I can add my own. 
Indeed, it was shortly after the appearance of Mr. Bird’s book, and 
at a time when I mentioned to her his statements just quoted, that I 
asked Mrs. Pruden whether I might not hold the slate throughout a 
test, and received her permission to do this. I therefore placed a small 
piece of pencil, about one-third inch long, between the leaves of a 
double slate belonging to myself; closed the two sides together; and 
with my left hand holding them firmly together, pushed them through 
the opening in the cloth hanging down that side of the table nearest 
to me. Mrs. Pruden, who sat on the opposite side of the table, then 


placed her right hand through the opening of the cloth on her side of 
the table and took hold of the other side of the slates. Her other 
hand was in plain view all of the time. 
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In about twenty-five minutes, I heard a scratchy noise as of writ- 
ing, and the slate vibrated. After this noise, as of writing, had kept 
up for some fifteen minutes, the slate was jerked on one side, which 
I had previously understood from the medium was the sign that the 
writing was finished. I then immediately pulled the slate toward me, 
brought it out from under the table on my side, opened it up and saw 
writing on both of its two inner surfaces. 

I could cite many other successful tests produced through this 
medium in my presence, including whistling in broad daylight by 
Wilbur Thompson, the control, of an accompaniment to a tune played 
on a music box whilst Mrs. Pruden chatted with me, there being no one 
else in the room with us. But as the above test of having complete 
control of the slate was suggested by Mr. Bird and others, it seems to 
me that probably my statement of the above facts, provided it is 
believed, should have some effect in disposing of all criticisms and 
doubts as to the genuineness of the phenomena produced through Mrs. 
Pruden’s mediumship. 

I also call attention to an article by Major Colley, a very experi- 
enced investigator, which appears in Psychic Science of January, 1926, 
in which he gives details of the following experiences which he had at 
a sitting with Mrs. Pruden in London: 

1. A direct and intelligent reply received clairaudiently to a 
written question and that the note containing the question was folded 
in such a way that any attempt to open it would result in the paper’s 
being torn. After the sitting the paper was found intact. 

2. Major Colley placed his own specially made double slate, 
together with a small piece of pencil, on the floor under the table and 
a message was written on it which was a direct answer to a message he 
had written on a sheet of paper. This writing took place whilst Mrs. 
Pruden was holding her own slate in her right hand, her other hand 
being in plain view during the whole of the sitting. 

Major Colley was confident that his slate had not been moved as 
he carefully noted its location in respect of certain marks on the carpet 
on which it was placed. 

3. Major Colley’s wife’s name “ Betty ” was given in one of the 
answers and the Major is confident that the medium did not previously 
know it. 

I specially refer to this sitting as there were four other persons 
present at it besides Major Colley, including the writer, all of whom 
will substantiate everything that Major Colley reported. 

All of Mrs. Pruden’s sittings take place in broad daylight. 

London, England. Roy Houtmyarp. 
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THE CONVENTIONAL SEANCE-ROOM BACKGROUND OF 
NOISE 
To the Editor of the Journat, A.S.P.R.: 


Noting in the October number of the Jovurnat a record of experi- 
ences with voices where there seemed to be required a_ sort of 
“carrier wave” brought to mind some of my personal experiences 
along similar lines. I have attended séances where it was, or seemed to 
be, required as an absolute necessity ; singing or humming of some sort. 
Then again I have attended where it seemed to be necessary that the 
singing or music was only used to start proceedings, and sometimes 
during the séance when the “ forces ” were low and the “ strength ” 
used up or dissipated. However, from my experiences, I have come to 
the conclusion that this humming, music, or singing is not always 
necessary. 

I have come to the conclusion that much depends on the character- 
istics or physique of the medium. Again, it depends on the manner in 


which the sittings were originally begun. That is to say, that if at’ 


the beginning singing was resorted to, and continued during the process 
of development, then when voices, materialization, or other phase was 
finally obtained, the presence of the “ carrier wave ” would always be 
necessary. On the contrary, if development took place without the 
“carrier wave,” then that would never be required during sittings. 

In our own experience, this has proven true in one case. A friend 
sat with us for a time and we helped her develop trumpet and voices, 
and she has now partially developed materialization, as well, and all 
without the necessity of any “ carrier wave” whatever. We simply 
sit down and visit; talk about any thing of interest, and the medium 
will be talking, when suddenly a voice will come in loud and strong, 
and the sitting has begun. Those who whisper are those who have not 
“come through” previously or those who have recently passed over 
and have not gained strength enough. Sometimes the medium is 
entranced and sometimes not. When sitting with us alone, she is 
usually not entranced and can hear the voices. However, when sitting 
with others, she is mostly dead entranced. People in general seem to 
think that it is necessary that there be a “ wave ” and consequently as 
the phases are developed in that manner, it is always a necessary 
requirement. With some mediums, absolute darkness is required, but 
I find also that this can be dispensed with, by merely permitting some 
light during development. 

B. H. Reppy. 
Long Beach, Cal. 
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INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


By HARRY PRICE 


Foreign Research Officer, American Society for Psychical Research 


The Third International Congress of Psychical Research which 
was held in Paris from September 25th to October 2nd can be termed 
a brilliant success and great credit is due to Dr. Eugéne Osty and his 
fellow-organizers for the excellent arrangements which were carried 
out with hardly a hitch. 

The proceedings opened on the Sunday evening (September 25th) 
with a Reception at the Palais d’?Orsay Hotel to which were invited all 
the delegates to the Congress. The Reception was well attended and 
there were present, among others, Professor Charles Richet (the Presi- 
dent of the Congress); Dr. Osty; Professor and Mrs. Driesch; Mr. 
Carl Vett (general secretary of the Congress); Mr. and Mrs. J. Mal- 
colm Bird; Professor F. Cazzamalli; Baron von Schrenck-Notzing; 
Dr. Rudolf Tischner ; Doctor Oesterreich; Dr. O. Fischer; Mr. Joseph 
De Wyckoif: Doctor Sokolowski (Warsaw); Rev. and Mrs. C. Dray- 
ton Thomas; Herr Rudolf Lambert (Stuttgart); Herr Karl Krall 
(Munich); M. René Warcollier; Miss Lucie Kaye (of the National 
Laboratory, London) ; Countess Wassilko-Serecki (Vienna); Dr. and 
Mrs. Paul Siinner (Berlin) ; Dr. and Mrs. Wereide (Oslo) ; Professor 
Jaeger (Oslo) ; Doctor Reitz (Leningrad) ; Herr Wilhelm Wrchovszky 
(Vienna); Dr. Schroeder (Berlin). Captain Neil Gow was present on 
behalf of Light. 

Professor Richet welcomed the delegates in a most charming speech 
and we all drank his health in some excellent champagne. Professor 
Driesch replied and Dr. Osty and Carl Vett also said a few words. It 
was a most successful and enjoyable gathering and by the time we 
took leave of our hosts we were all on thoroughly good terms with one 
another. During the whole period of the Congress there was a complete 
absence of “ stiffness’ on the part of the delegates, a fact which 
compared favorably with the Warsaw meeting in 1923. 

The real business of the Congress commenced on Monday, Sep- 
tember 26th when the séance inaugurale was held in the Amphithéatre 
Richelieu of the Sorbonne. Most of the lectures were given in this most 
suitable hall, two sessions being held daily. 

In his opening address Professor Richet compared psychical re- 
search with the more orthodox sciences and pointed out that the difficult 
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road we were following had been traversed by nearly every other science 
before a complete victory was won. Professor Richet was convinced 
that before very long psychical research would become one of the 
official sciences. We were making headway and if the results were not 
spectacular, at least our progress was sustained. At the conclusion 
of Professor Richet’s address, which was much applauded, Dr. Osty 
spoke on the Congress and the arrangements which he, as secretary 
to the Paris meeting, had made. Mr. Carl Vett, general secretary to 
the International Congresses, concluded the morning session by giving 
an account of his stewardship. 

The afternoon session was notable for the reading of an address, 
* Radiant Energy and Metapsychical Phenomena” which had been 
sent by Sir Oliver Lodge. And thereby hangs a tale. I understand that 
Sir Oliver’s paper was in English and that a translation into French 
was made in Paris. Whether Sir Oliver’s views “ suffered a sea change ” 
on their way to the French capital, or—-what is more likely—whether 
the paper was incorrectly translated, the leading European papers 
‘ame out the next morning with scare headlines to the effect that Sir 
Oliver Lodge said that “ the task of scientific research is to abolish 
all mediums ”! I can assure my readers that Sir Oliver said nothing 
of the sort. In a disclaimer to Light (October 15th) Sir Oliver says: 
*T need hardly say that the abolition of mediums never entered my 
head ; and I can only suppose that the sentence is a misunderstanding 
of a suggestion that has often been previously made—namely, that if 
we could get some response through mechanism, without human inter- 
vention, it would be a desirable thing to do. The only novel part of 
my suggestion, and my object in making it, was to devise some plan of 
using the ether—say, light or electricity—instead of ordinary matter 
as the vehicle, because the controls might be more able to manipulate 
ether than matter. The suggestion, with certain details, was made to 
an audience of experts, though whether it was mistranslated I do 
not know.” 

I do not propose to give a list of all the Papers and lectures which 
we heard at the Congress as Mr. Malcolm Bird is preparing for this 
JourRNAL a report which embodies all the résumés of the reports and 
communications which were submitted to the Paris meeting. The full 
official account of the Congress and the complete Papers in their 
respective languages will be issued early next year. Excellent abstracts 
of the lectures, etc., were published in Light for October 8th, 15th, 
22nd, and 29th. 


A great deal of the subject-matter submitted to the Congress was 
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not new. Mr. Malcolm Bird’s account of the finger-prints obtained at 
the “ Margery ” séances created a great deal of interest as the in- 
formation was fresh: the address was illustrated by a number of 
excellent lantern slides. Dr. von Schrenck-Notzing (who did not look 
at all well) told us about a new medium, Karl Weber (pseudonym) 
with whom he is experimenting. Karl frequently levitates himself round 
the room, says the Baron, and has even attempted to fly. The Baron’s 
story—which took 70 minutes in the telling—was listened to with rapt 
attention. My own paper dealt with the thermal variations during 
the trance state of Stella C., and this was also new matter. A summary 
of it was broadcast from the Eiffel Tower radio station the same 
evening by M. René Sudre. 

Dr. Eugéne Osty broke new ground by suggesting that in telepathic 
cases of prevision the agent or “ human objective ” played perhaps as 
large a part in the phenomenon as did the percipient. His paper has 
been published in the form of a brochure (Terrier Freres, Etames, 
1927) and is well worth studying. 

M. René Sudre’s address on La Méthode expérimentale en Méta- 
psychique drew forth vigorous “ replies” from Professor Driesch, 
Dr. Osty and Dr. Kindborg of Breslau and an animated discussion 
ensued. M. Sudre said, in effect, that official science would never 
recognize metapsychics while it was in the hands of amateurs and 
pseudo-investigators, and that until it purged itself of all mysticism 
and religio-occultism no progress would be made. His remedy was the 
repudiation of all mystery, rigorous application of laboratory methods 
to experimentation and the suppression of the “ rag, tag and bob-tail ” 
and hangers-on of occultism. He deplored the fact that though the 
Congress was being held in the Sorbonne, it was not of the Sorbonne, 
not one of its professors—with the exception of Professor Richet— 
attending the various sessions. 

I was astonished at the number of German and German-speaking 
delegates at the Congress. More than half of the addresses were in 
German and the Germans were everywhere in the majority. We British 
made a very poor show. ‘Till the middle of the week, Miss Lucie Kaye 
and myself, representing the National Laboratory, were the sole rep- 
resentatives of British psychical research. On the Wednesday Dr. 
Woolley and Mr. Salter of the S.P.R. arrived and stayed for a day 
or so. The Rey. Drayton Thomas and Dr. Lamond represented British 
spiritualism. 

America did a little better, but not much. Of course Mr. Bird 
represented the American Society, with Mr. Joseph De Wyckoff and 
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Mr. Roy Holmyard as moral supporters. Miss Hyslop was there, 
and Dr. W. Franklin Prince arrived early in the week. English-speak- 
ing delegates were in a wretched minority and I think we ought to be 
thoroughly ashamed of ourselves. 

Two or three members of the National Laboratory of Psychical 
Research gave a luncheon to a few friends at the Congress and it was 
voted a great success. The function took place at Phillipe’s famous 
restaurant and the following were able to accept the invitation sent 
out: Mr. and Mrs. J. Malcolm Bird, Frau Driesch, Professor Oskar 
Jaeger, Dr. and Mrs. Wereide, Miss Lucie Kaye, Mr. Joseph De 
Wyckoff, M. René Sudre, Mr. W. H. Salter, Mr. Roy Holmyard and 
the present writer. 

Another very successful social event was the diner d’adiew which 
was given at the Palais d’Orsay Hotel on Saturday, October 1st. 
About 200 delegates and friends sat down to an excellent dinner. 
Professor Richet presided and in a most felicitous speech bade all his 
friends au revoir. He emphasized the fact that psychical research 
was now being taken seriously even by its scientific opponents and 
the time could not’ be far distant when the subject would receive the 
official recognition which it deserves. The time would come, said Pro- 
fessor Richet, when metapsychics would receive as much attention at 
the universities as chemistry or biology. Mr. Joseph De Wyckoff made 
a short and amusing speech in which he stated that though so many 
languages were heard all around, so far as psychical research was con- 
cerned really only one language prevailed—the language of truth. 

The Congress was not without its humorous side. During the 
reading of one of the most serious Papers a member of the audience 
nudged his neighbor and pointing to me said in a stage whisper: “ That 
is the great Boston medium!” And then there was Bim. Every third 
person I met asked me (a) if I had seen Bim; (b) if not, did I konw 
when he (or she) would arrive; (c) was it true that Bim was coming 


by airplane? We heard rumors that Bim was fiying to Paris, swimming: 


to Paris, and training to Paris. Twice I was rung up in my hotel 
bedroom (once when I was shaving) by American newspaper men to 
inquire about Bim. I must hasten to add that Bim is an alleged tele- 
pathic or “ talking ” dog and lives in Warsaw. His master, a Polish 
naval officer, promised to exhibit him at the Congress and he kept his 
word—Bim arrived in time to partake of a nice meaty bone at the 
diner d’adieu! Bim is a brindled bull terrier and it is alleged that 
when a person (the agent) mentally chooses a number, Bim (as 
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percipient) will indicate that number by a series of barks. Although 
too late for the Congress (owing to quarantine troubles) some experi- 
ments were carried out after the delegates left: I have not heard the 
result. I had arranged to have Bim at the National Laboratory for 
a week or so, but again the authorities would not grant us facilities 
for circumventing the quarantine regulations. 

But what amused the delegates most was what was known as the 
* great photographic joke.” Apparently, a Parisian camera man had 
received permission to act as official photographer to the Congress and 
he was most conscientious about it. On the Monday morning a battery 
of cameras greeted us and he and his staff never ceased photographing 
us until the dessert had been cleared away at the diner d’adieu on the 
following Saturday evening! We were taken solo and en masse. We 
were posed according to nationalities (he insisted upon taking Miss 
Kaye and myself as representing our “great and noble country ”!) ; 
he segregated the sexes; he arranged for family groups; we were 
snapped in session and out of session; we were taken en plein jour and 
by flashlight; we heard the click of his shutter when we were walking, 
talking and, finally, when we were eating, as of course the farewall 
banquet would not have been complete without him—we should have 
missed him horribly. I don’t know what he did with all the photographs 
he took—he must have had stacks of them. Whenever any one ventured 
to cross the quadrangle he was seized by this ubiquitous camera man, 
propped up against the plinth of one of France’s heroes and promptly 
snapped. Whenever I saw Professor Richet outside of the Amphi- 
théatre Richelieu he was always being photographed—which reminds 
me that he suitably inscribed a very nice portrait of himself for the 
archives of the National Laboratory. Looking through my collection 
of photographs upon my arrival home I found that the only one that 
Was missing was a picture of myself asleep. This may have been due 
to the fact that I kept my bedroc 

* 


ym door locked! 


A number of mediums were present at the Congress. Franek Kluski 
(from Warsaw) was there but he remained invisible so far as I was 
concerned ; nor did I meet anyone who had seen him. I had a chat with 
Mile. Jeanne Laplace who thanked me for recording my experiments 
with her (Am.S.P.R. Journat, April, 1927). 

The Congress can congratulate itself upon interesting the press 
to an extraordinary degree; this is the more remarkable because the 
Copenhagen and Warsaw meetings attracted no attention from the 
newspaper men. This fact alone shows the progress that psychical 
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research has made in a few years. British and French papers devoted 
columns daily to the work of the Congress and I have seen hundreds 
of cuttings from America, Norway, Rumania, ete., ete., giving illus- 
trated reports of the Sorbonne lectures. Count Perovsky-Petrovo- 
Solovovo, the well-known writer on psychic subjects was reporting the 
Congress for a Brussels newspaper and he recalled the fact that the 
last time I met a member of his family was in the Berlin-Flushing train 
in 1925, when I made the acquaintance of his daughter as I was 
returning from the Warsaw Congress. 

Some of the papers attempted to make fun of the Congress, and 
* Margery” and Baron von Schrenck-Notzing’s levitating medium 
intrigued them very much. Even Punch (which usually takes no in- 
terest in such matters) printed (Oct. 5th) a page article, * Psychic 
Aviation,” on the Baron’s medium, which was supposed to be humorous. 
But on the whole the world-wide reports of the Congress were serious 
and were dealt with in an intelligent manner. 

* * * 

I have already stated in a previous Note that it is proposed to 
hold the next Congress at Athens in 1930 but this is not yet settled. 
I do not know why Greece should be the venue for the next mecting: 
Germany has many more claims and I should like to see the fourth 
Congress held at Munich or Berlin. But Athens is a delightful spot 
and I shall be happy to revisit it. It seems certain that London will 
have a psychic Congress in 1932. 

During the Congress the Paris Daily Mail (which is nothing, if not 
topical) printed a communication from a contributor who raised the 
query: “ Do Ghosts Dislike Rain? ” 

If this seems an odd query an odd circumstance suggests it. 
Although I have never met a ghost, my home neighborhood has four 
that are well authenticated ; at least, if the testimony of a long succes- 
sion of badly scared people may be accepted as authentication. Each 
of these four wraiths has for years past made it a practice to start 
* appearing ” in autumn, and none of them has ever been seen while it 
is raining. Neither, so far as I can learn, has any ghostly visitant 
elsewhere. What is the explanation: do ghosts retain so much of their 
mortal nature that they dislike getting wet, or can psychical experts 
furnish another reason for this rain dodging? 

Of the quartet of ghosts which come with the ripening fruit and 
falling leaves to revisit a brief stretch of the south coast, one recalls 
a tragic episode in history. This one is the wraith of a Countess of 
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Salisbury, who, says legend, was the mother of Cardinal Pole and was 
beheaded by Henry VIII. 

Until her execution the countess lived in Warblington Castle, on 
the shores of Langstone Harbor. Part of the castle yet stands, and 
about this period of the year the ghost of the countess, garbed as a 
nun, haunts the lanes that lead to the castle. If local residents may 
be believed, her spirit is often seen there—and always on a fine night; 
never when it is raining. 

Near Emsworth, some few miles distant, is the * walk ” of a ghost 
which behaves very queerly. This apparition seemingly objects to 
motor-cars, for he (it’s a male wraith) pops up suddenly on the road 
in front of them, and when the cars are pulled up vanishes. Nobody 
knows much about this ghost beyond that it haunted this piece of road 
long before motor-cars were invented and invariably chooses the dusk 
of a fine evening to make its appearances. 

An ancient house in old Portsmouth is frequently visited by the 
specter of a soldier who has bothered a succession of tenants by his 
inysterious flittings about the house for a generation or so past. This 
apparition, too, is not seen in wet weather, though why the state of 
the atmosphere should make any difference to an indoors ghost is not 
apparent, unless it be that all ghosts dislike rain. 

At Porchester Castle, lying just off the coast road to Southampton, 
a spectral figure in armor may be seen—and has been seen, it is 
asserted, quite recently—but never while it is raining. 

An old belief in the country districts of England is that only people 
who were born in chime hours—that is, while the bells were calling folk 
to church—are able to see ghosts. Lots of people in the neighborhood 
I have mentioned must have come into the world while church bells 
were chiming, for some among them are frequently secing, they aver, 
one or other of the ghosts specified. What has always struck me as 


very odd is that they never see them when it is raining—and that’s as 


far as my investigation has got! 

Mr. J. Malcolm Bird delivered two most interesting lectures before 
the members of the National Laboratory of Psychical Research. His 
first (on September 19th) dealt with the present position of the 
* Margery ” mediumship and the account of the finger-print experi- 
ments created great interest. A long discussion ensued, the meeting 
lasting over two hours. On October 18th Mr. Bird gave us another 
address, “Some Theoretical Aspects of Psychical Research,” which 
contained some highly ingenious hypotheses that might account for 
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psychic phenomena. Both these lectures will be published in the 
British Journal of Psychical Research. 

At the invitation of Dr. Paul Siinner, editor of the Zeitschrift fiir 
Parapsychologie, Mr. Bird journeyed specially to Berlin where he 
delivered on October 22nd an illustrated lecture on “ Margery” to 
a large audience, composed of medical men and others who were keenly 
interested in hearing at first hand authoritative information concern- 
ing the famous Boston medium. 

On October 23rd the Funk-Stunde at Berlin broadcast an experi- 
ment in telepathy somewhat similar to the test organized in London. 
Count Arco and a collaborator took turns at concentrating their 
thoughts for periods of three minutes in a room near the studio. In 
order to dispel misapprehensions, Count Arco made it clear that the 
only connection the experiments had with broadcasting was in the use 
made of the latter to give the necessary intimation to listeners. He 
pointed out that those with the best radio sets need not expect the 
best telepathic signals! The results of the test are not yet to hand. 

I present the following information gratis to those investigators 
who imagine that all teleplasm, apports, apparatus, ete., are secreted 
by the medium in some portion of his or her anatomy. ‘That blessed 
word, regurgitation, is capable of a newer and more sinister interpre- 
tation after we have “ swallowed” the following account (by Col. 
Aubrey O’Brien, C.ILE., in the Daily Mail for Oct. 26th) of the 


> of the Indian criminal: 


*monkey’s pouch 

The Indian thief will often create a pocket in his throat in which 
he can conceal articles of value and thus avoid being caught with the 
stolen goods. 

To obtain such a valuable hiding-place the rogue of experience 
obtains a heavy circular weight of lead, attached to a string five 
inches in length and knotted at the end. The lead may be an inch in 
diameter and nearly half an inch thick. 

This weight is lowered into the gullet and prevented from slipping 
by the knot at the end of the string, which is passed between two teeth 
of the lower jaw. The action is slow, but at the expense of much 
septic ulceration of the throat, the rascal becomes the proud possessor 
of a pouch within the soft part of the gullet. 

Once created, the pouch can serve many purposes. Small articles 
of value like rings and precious stones can be picked up and disposed 
of immediately with the certainty that no ordinary search, however 


instant or rigorous, will reveal anything. 
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On one occasion a thief was arrested with five sovereigns, which 
had been seized in his hand in the very act of theft. The village 
constable escorted him to the police station and handed him over to 
another man there to take to court. 

When certain formalities had been completed, the second constable 
prepared to take over charge of the prisoner and the money, but the 
sovereigns had disappeared from the desk on which they had been laid. 
Recriminations followed, each constable thinking that the other had the 
money. 

Fortunately there arrived a clever superintendent well versed in 
the wiles of criminals. Suddenly he clapped his hand on the prisoner’s 
throat. 

“Up they come, you rascal!” was the crisp order, and the five 
sovereigns were brought up again to light. 

The pouch is also of special value to prisoners for hiding little 
luxuries such as opium. Like many good things denounced by fanatical 
reformers who see only the evils of excess, opium in moderation has 
valuable medicinal qualities. Even on a small scale its hold is stronger 
than that of tobacco or alcohol. This is why old hands love to create 
a pocket in their throats to avoid being deprived of their favorite 
drug. 

A suggestion that a scientific investigation of dream phenomena 
might prove of great significance was made by Dr. S. Barton Hall, 
a young Liverpool doctor, in a paper on Dreams and Dreaming, 
when installed president of the Liverpool Psychological Society 
recently. } 

The duration of what might appear to be a lengthy dream experi- 
ence, said Dr. Hall, might be only a few seconds. Was it wise to pick 
haphazard a few fleeting impressions, lasting even a minute, from a 
sleep of 480 minutes and expect to form a reliable opinion upon the 
subject’s mental processes ? 

Dr. Hall said attempts at dream interpretation up to the present 
day were open to severe criticism on the score of method in view of 


the enormous number of factors concerned in dreaming and the com- 


plete lack of knowledge concerning many of them. 

He submitted that the psychology of dreams was worthy of a better 
fate, and some attempt might be made to study the degree of inter- 
action between physical and mental processes. 

So long as psychoanalysts were content to study and interpret 
dreams stripped, as it were, of their context, without attempting to 
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arrive at some hypothesis as to the truth and nature of dreaming, 
little progress could be made in that direction. 

The Halifax police recently arrested ‘ Professor” Charles 
Morritt, described as a hypnotist, who gave performances at Sowerby 
Bridge and Halifax, where he claimed to have kept a man in a trance 
for a week. The arrest was made on a warrant alleging fraud in con- 
nection with these demonstrations. 

The police also arrested the hypnotist’s woman assistant, and three 
men, of whom two had been in alleged trances and the third was under- 
going a similar experience at Pudsey. 

The way the police detected the alleged fraud was ingenious, if 
simple. The “ subject’s ” boots and socks were removed and the soles 
of his feet tickled with a feather. It took about five seconds for the 
* medium ” to come out of “ trance”! 

* * * 

Astonishing claims regarding feats performed with a simple water- 
divining apparatus called a “dowsing cone” have been made by a 
Camborne, Cornwall, magistrate Mr. Thomas Fiddick, before an 
official assembly of the Cornish Institute of Engineers at Camborne 
School of Mines. 

* Dowser ” is the name given in Cornwall and other places to a 
person claiming to be able to find water or minerals or both with a 
* divining rod.” 

Mr. Fiddick claims that his “ dowsing cone” leaves the ordinary 
dowsing rod far behind. It is an imp-ement made of wood, which, he 
declares, when held over a cone or circular piece of metal, will rotate. 

At the meeting of the Cornish Institute of Engineers he assured 
his hearers that he had caused the cone to move while it was being held 
in a man’s hand in a house at the other end of the strect, each being 
out of sight of the other. Since then, he continued, he had attempted 
to induce certain movements of the cone while it was being held by a 
friend in Truro, who could not * dowse,” he himself holding another 
cone in Camborne. 

These two towns are separated by a distance of 12 miles. A word 
of four letters was used, and the cone stopped for two minutes between 
each letter transmitted. 

Mr. Fiddick said he had succeeded in communicating over those 
12 miles, by dowsing cone alone, the first three letters. 

* * * * * 


The quest for a divided consciousness resulted in the death of 
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Dr. Sidney Rawson Wilson, a well-known anesthetist, who was recently 
found dead at his home in Manchester. 

Dr. Wilson died while experimenting on himself with an anesthetic, 
and in recording his verdict Mr. Ridgway-Bennett, the deputy coroner, 
said that Dr. Wilson lost his life in trying to further the research which 
he had made his life study. 

The McKesson gas administrator, which was given to Dr. Wilson 
by an American doctor of that name last year, was brought into court 
together with a number of roughly written notes made by Dr. Wilson 
while under an anesthetic. 

Dr. Simon Kelly said that he found an empty oxygen cylinder with 
the tap open on the floor of Dr. Wilson’s study. He knew that Dr. 
Wilson was in the habit of administering to himself mixtures of nitrous 
oxide and oxygen for the purposes of research. He had told him 
many times it was a dangerous thing to do, but he had replied that it 
was perfectly safe because he was familiar with what happened under 
an anesthetic and he could always discontinue it at the danger point. 

Dr. Kelly added that Dr. Wilson was trying to find a mixture of 
gases which would separate consciousness, so that a patient would be 
conscious of everything but pain. 

* * * 

After lying in a trance for over twelve months, Mrs. F. C. Long- 
land, the middle-aged wife of a farmer at Bozeat, Northants, has made 
a remarkable recovery on what was thought to be her death-bed. 

Mrs. Longland has been a bed-ridden invalid for 20 years, and 
four years ago she began to fall into trances. For the past twelve 
months she has existed in a state of suspended animation, neither 
moving nor speaking. 

A few weeks ago the doctors said that the end could not be long 
deferred, and relatives gathered round the bed-side, when the woman 
suddenly gave a convulsive movement and struggled up in bed, and for 
the first time in many months her voice was heard. 

Her husband pressed his ears to her lips and heard her faintly but 
unmistakably say “ Fetch me a drink of water.” 

The family thought it to be the final rally, and after the water had 
been brought the last goodbyes were exchanged and she again relapsed 
into the trance-like condition. 

The whole family watched throughout the night, and in the early 
hours of the morning they were suddenly alarmed to see her suddenly 
jump up in bed and demand something to cat. She had a good meal, 
consisting mainly of Yorkshire pudding, and during the weeks that 
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followed she rapidly recovered. Four months ago she weighed but 
56 pounds but now she turns the scale at 108. 

“IT remember nothing that has taken piace during the past four 
years,” she said in an interview. “I seemed to lose all sense of time 
and felt as if I was living in a peculiar sphere removed from all the 
senses of the world. But I can’t explain. It was all so strange and 
uncanny.” 

Mr. Longland declares that in the past six months his wife has had 
42 bottles of champagne. To this he attributes her present strength. 

Doctors describe her recovery as a “ marvelous case.” 

“The Psychology of Quackery” is the subject of an article by 
Dr. B. J. F. Laubscher in The Journal of the Medical Association of 
South Africa. Commenting on it the Journal says: ‘“ Nowhere, per- 
haps, is the public so ill-educated in matters concerning quackery as 
in South Africa. Our chief cities are honeycombed with faddists, sects 
and denominations, and the countryside still welters in original 
ignorance. The results of this woeful medievalism are apparent to 
anyone who takes the trouble to pay some attention to current events. 
Quite recently we have seen, for the eighth consecutive time, a bill 
designed to,consolidate medical legislation in South Africa defeated, 
or at least postponed indefinitely in Parliament owing to the gross 
stupidity of legislators who are fit representatives of a public that 
delights in quackery. In almost every district as country colleagues 
‘an testify old superstitions linger and exact a heavy toll inasmuch as 
they stem positive advance and encourage negative opposition to 
modern hygiene. It is not to be wondered at that where such prejudice 
is rampant the more subtle forms of quackery, that rely for their per- 
suasiveness largely on pseudo-ethical formule, should flourish as vigor- 
ously as do our noxious weeds. No khaki bush finds a more congenial 
soil in the neglected northern pastures than do the various cults in a 
community whose suggestibility has been enhanced by sheer ignorance. 
The cancer curer, the plaster doctor, that miscalled anachronism, the 
fundamentalist, the spiritualist, the believer in esoteric-therapy, and 
the hundreds of other faddists whom we meet daily both in the sick 
room and in society flourish mainly because we, as a profession, have 
not made up our minds to deal with this important question of the 
psychology of quackery on the lines suggested by the greatest of our 
teachers, Hippocrates.” 
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Dr. R. J. Tillyard, F.R.S., of the Cawthron Institute, Nelson, 
New Zealand, and a Vice-President of the National Laboratory, has 
been invited by the Commonwealth Government to visit Australia to 
advise the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research upon the 
organization which it should adopt against insect pests and noxious 
weeds. 

Dr. TVillyard has specialized for a number of years on biological 
methods of controlling pests, and has been responsible for eliminating 
the “ wooly aphis ” in New Zealand. 

* * * * * 

Mr. G. Clarke Nuttall is responsible for an interesting paper on 
* Superstitions” which was published in the Evening News for 
October 11th. The author says: 

Not merely among ignorant folk in remote parts of the country, 
but in places well within reach of great centers of education, one finds 
surprising survivals of active superstition, a heritage from our pagan 
ancestors. 

When one “ touches wood” in making a boasting statement—and 
how many Londoners, even, can say they have never done that?—the 
instinctive idea is to prevent a change of luck. Why, the “ toucher ” 
has now no idea; but really the custom goes back to pagan days when 
the oak, the ash, and the rowan were magic trees, trees of the gods, 
and the mere holding of a piece of one of them was enough to ward 
off all evil spirits. 

The belief in the good luck brought by finding a horseshoe is still 
as real with some people as when Nelson had one nailed to the mast 
of the “ Victory ”; and this belief grows as horseshoes grow rarer! 

Ill-luck will come if a hare crosses one’s path, say the Hertfordshire 
country folk: they cannot explain why. This belief is a heritage from 
ancestors who knew of a surety that witches often took the form of a 
hare. <A hare loping down the village street, is, they say, an omen of 
a fire—and numberless cases are quoted to prove as much! 

Country folk will not pick blackberries after Michaelmas, because 
“the Devil has (by then) put his foot on them.” Eggs laid on Good 
Friday will keep good unpreserved ; the Christmas pudding, even, may 
be made from them. Quite recently I was most solemnly assured 
that this is so! It is thought, too, that a loaf baked on Good Friday 
will not go moldy—but here I have never heard a limit of time 
mentioned. 


There are many Friday superstitions. It is not merely a desire 
to shirk work that causes many a good servant to refuse to turn a 
mattress on that day. It is “ unlucky ” to cut one’s nails on a Friday. 
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As for cutting one’s hair, that should always be done at the new moon, 
or when the moon is increasing—never when it is waning, if one wants 
one’s hair to be beautiful: Only two or three years ago a writer in 
Notes and Queries actually supported this belief. 

What women is there who does not surreptitiously turn her money 
(if she has any) in her pocket and make obeisance when she first sees 
the new moon, having the secret that the action may bring her luck? 
But that is by no means the only moon superstition. 

In Essex they say: ‘When the moon is at the full, Mushrooms 
you may freely pull; But when the moon is on the wane, Wait ere you 
ge to pluck again.” There is a mass of (apparently) authentic 
instances of evil befalling one who has slept with the rays of the moon 
upon him. 


Certainly many a nurse will not allow a charge of hers 
to take such a risk. 


Is there ground for the common belief that warts can be charmed 
away’ I believe that, in childhood, I proved it. 


An old lady cere- 
moniously rubbed silver 


a threepenny bit—on each wart, and then 
wrapped up the coin and hid it. It was only to be owned by the child 
when the warts had disappeared. They did go away. 

When after spilling salt we throw three pinches over the left 
shoulder, the salt is “ thrown in the devil’s eye” as some say. Nowa- 
days the action is done blindly; but it is supposed to be a relic of 
ancestor-worship, when it was meant as an offering to propitiate an 
offended house-spirit. 

Belief in witchcraft abolished by Act of Parliament and sometimes 
declared to be dead, still lurks in secret, deep within the hearts of many 
people, though only now and then does it show its ugly head. At a 
Suffolk inquest in the nineties the parents of a dead child both affirmed 
to the coroner that the child had been bewitched by its step-grand- 


mother, and this woman’s husband said he believed his wife to be a 
witch. 


And only a few days ago the deputy lieutenant of a county said 
he personally knew of a case where a man’s death was attributed to his 
being “ overlooked ” by the “ evil eye ” of a school mistress. 

As to the recent fining of a modern equivalent of a witch for dis- 
pensing a love-philter, the credulity of the girl purchaser was shown 
in the strongest possible way—she was willing to pay for it! 
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which will co-operate with and report to the American Society; and the encourage- 
ment of qualified individuals disposed to give attention to investigation with like 


co-operation. 
CLASSIFIED MEMBERSHIP 


Founders, $5,000.00; Patrons, $1,000.00; Life Fellows, $500.00; Life Members, 
$200.00; Life Associates, $100.00. 


Members and associates now paying annual dues could greatly help the Society 
at the present time by joining one of the above life classes, or, if already in one 
class, by paying the difference and entering one of the higher classes. If this is 
done by a limited number of our friends our finances will be placed on a firm basis. 

Checks and money orders may be made payable to the “American Society for 


Psychical Research, Inc.,” 15 Lexington Avenue, New York City; or to “Lawson 
Purdy, Treasurer,” at the same address. 
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THE ENDOWMENT 


The American ‘Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was incorporated under the 
. Laws of New York in 1904 under the name of American Institute for Scientific 
Research, for the purpose of carrying on and endowing investigation in the fields 
of Psychical Research and Psycho-therapeutics. It is supported by contributions 
from its members and an endowment fund which now exceeds $275,000. The income 
of the Society only pays for the publications and office expenses, but docs not 
euable the Society to carry on its scientific investigations. A much greater sum 
is required before this work can be carried forward with the initiative and energy 
which its importance deserves. The charter of the Society is perpetual. 


The endowment funds are dedicated strictly to the uses set forth in the deed 
of gift and are under the control of the Board of Trustees, the character and 
qualifications of whom are safeguarded, as in cases of other scientific institutions. 


Moneys and property dedicated by will or gift to the purposes of the American 
Society for Psychical Research, Inc., whether to the uses of psychical research or 
psycho-therapeutics, are earnestly solicited. The form which such dedication should 
take when made by will is indicated in the following condensed draft. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


“I give, devise and bequeath to the American Society for Psychical Research, 
Inc., a corporation organized under the Laws of New York, the sum of 
dollars,* in trust for the corporate purposes of such Society.” 


* In case the bequest is real estate, or other specific items of property, they should be 
sufficiently described for identification. 


ENDOWMENT ANALYSIS 


BEQUESTS 
Anita C. Ashiey (om account) 54,172.46 
$173,268.77 


Anonymous Donor 


105,403.69 


: GIFTS 

848,000.00 


Index photographed at the 
beginning for the convenience 
of the microfilm user. 


